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T were vain to cps] i the 


uſual Jae: of 'dedieation, a la- 
boured eulogy upon the many royal 


virtues which render you at this time the 


pride and delight of your own ſubjects, and 


the admiration of Europe: they are indeed 
ſuperior to all praiſe: the world can have 


but one voice upon your Imperial Majeſty's 
character. A nation, however, too prone 
to envy and diſcord, has, by ſtudied efforts, 


endeavoured to caſt a gloomi upon the coun- 


try which is happy enough to be under your 


Imperial Majeſty's dominion : many of their 


attempts have but ſerved to increaſe your 


glory: yet, as the ignorant (too many in all 
nations) 
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nations) are to be biaſſed by the moſt abſurd 
accounts, when publiſhed by authority, and 
with approbation, the ſpirit of an Engliſh- 
woman, though at an early period of life, 
and with a conicious feeling of her inequa- 
lity to the taſk, could not refuſe. itſelf the 
ſatisfaction of tranſlating into her mother 
tongue the Antidote to L Abbe 1 | 
envenomed performance. 

_ Happy, if this feeble effort of a virgin 
pen can in any degree obtain the approba- 
tion of the firſt and greateſt woman of the 
preſent age, and reſcue from miſrepre- 
ſentation the character of her people! It 
has been the work of thoſe hours which had 
otherwiſe, moſt probably, been given up 
to purſuits which young women * 
call pleafure. 

With a mixture of ſatisfaction as to the 
knderncting; and of apprehenfion for the 
manner in which it may be received, the 
Tranſlatreſs preſumes to lay at your Imperial 
Majeſty's feet, this humble teſtimony of 
the moſt fervent zeal, and ep reſpect. 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN. 


1 0 


THE READER. 


LTHOUGH an inſtructive Preface be 
generally a proper introduction ta any 
publication, yet to this work, one of that, or 


any other kind, Twill appear uſeleſs, when it is 
| known that the ſcope and diſplay can as ſoon be 
learned from the firſt pages of the book, as from 
any preliminary account. But whilft ſo little 
need here be ſaid of the ſubjett itſelf, a few 
' words muſt be premiſed with reſpect to our 
Ruſſian author's manner of writing, which, 
by being more than commonly animated, has 
| become an object of neceſſary attention in rhe 
_ tranſlation. 

The reader ſhould therefore be 3 that 


through a ſtyle well framed for diſputation, our 


original everywhere diſcovers the moſt acute 
Feelings of reſentment againſt the Abbe Chappe 


the French traveller's malicious miſrepreſenta= 


tions of all matters, as well as his diſlite to what- 
ever bears the appellation of Ruſſian ; and that 
this degree of animoſity has prompted our author 
Jo a virulence 7 expreſſion, a minuteneſs of vindi- 
a | cation, 


„ 
cation, and a ſharpneſs of recrimination, that 
cannot altogether be reliſbed by a candid mind. 

Tbeſe obſtacles ſo obviouſly diſagreeable, have 
in a great meaſure been removed in this free 
tranſlation ; yet, as it has not been poſſible en- 
tirely to get clear of them, ſome indulgence muſt 
fill be hoped for, as due to a champion fandiug 
forth in defence of the honour of bis injured 
country, who muſt be allowed to lay about him 
with ſpirit, and indiſcrimmately to deal out 
mvettives and blows to thoſe with whom be 
enters tbe liſts. 
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AN INELEGANT BOOK, 


ELEGANTLY PRINTED, AND ENTITLED | = 


A JOURNEY mro SIBERI A, 


BY ORDER OF THE FRENCH KING, Ce. 


S 


* ” 


Examination of” the Ti TLE and P R EF ACE. | 


FERKAT muſt be 1 enough granted to be- 


| 10 I J an undertaking ſo very impractieible for 
NK a perſon travelling poſt from Paris to To- 
bolſt, to fu'fill' what the Title- page of this Journey 


promiſes, that we need not, by way of introduction, 5 


take the trouble to prove a matter which muſt 
appear obvious in every ſubſequent page. We 
ſhall therefore leave it to its merit in the roar of 


ay work, and now begin with examining the 


HS coutents 
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4 REMARKS UPON 
contents of the Preface ; and, in order to let our 


1 reader immediately into the ſpirit of the work, 


point out to him ſuch aſſertions as are here 
gngenuouſly ſet forth, and which ſeem intended as 


rules for the author's future remarks. 


In the ſecond page of the Preface, Mr. 1 Abbe 
artfully begins to ſuſpect his undertaking to be 


beyond his ſtrength: he affectedly capitulates, and 


ſays, © It is not the Hiſtory of Ruſſia that he 
« means to give us: he will only add to the 
ce knowledge we already have : he will relate 


4 facts, calculated to throw a new light upon 
| cc its Civil, Moral, and Political Hiſtory,” 


"I give you my word, Mr. L' Abbe Chappe, 
that I ſhall really relate facts, calculated to throw 
a new light upon the abſurdity, as well as 
want of accuracy, diſplayed throughout the whole 
of your curious performance: for it muſt be 
allowed, that at leaſt two thirds of your book 
are either mere prattle, or ſtrains of. rancour and 


animoſity. The drawings of Mr. Le Prince are 


by far the beſt part of the work. What a pity 
it is that ſuch elegant cuts oe -be wer 


to ornament ſo paltry a work! 


In the third page of your e you mention 
the great inaccuracy of a map of Ruſſia, publiſhed 
in £745, Which you pretend to have corrected. 
„1. it defignedly, Mr. £*,/bb, that you omit 
* mentioning Profeſſor Smelin's Journal? I ſuſpect, 
however, it was of great uſe to you: ſurely 

. : * | you 


A JOURNEY TO SIBERIA. $ 
you here outwitted yourſelf; a few. citations from 
ſo learned a man would have given an air of 
credibility to your work. It is no difficult matter 
to gueſs, that a man who gives the map of 2 
country, whith he is only acquainted with by 
having travelled. poſt day and night thro! gh it, 
muſt have copied it from others. Ingenuouſneſs 
would have given one merit to your book, which 
God knows it wants. I leave it to the learned 
to judge of the Abbe s levels from Paris to 
Tobolſk, and can only wiſh that his obſervations 
upon the tranſit of Venus may be of more uſe 
to aſtronomy, more credible, and leſs. repugnant 
to common ſenſe. I ſhall farther add, by way 
of remark, that there are many books, that 
would be reduced toa very few pages and ſome 
| prints, if nothing but uſefull and ſenſible things 
were left in them. Why, Abbe | you are more 
learned ' than Solomon : his knowledge extended 
from the cedar to the hyſſop, and even that has 
been called in queſt on : yours is confined to ng 
ſuch narrow limits; things you have not ſeen, | 
you are as well verſed in, as thoſe you have 
ſeen, 

Pray, * obſerve :" the devendhy page of the 
Abbe s Preface tells us, © the maps of the road 
from Paris to Tobolſk contain all the poſitions 
of the foſſils,” Obſerve, all the poſitions : and a 
few lines lower, he fays, © The height of thoſe 
nner is determined in the Profil, as 15 chat 
B 3 „ 
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of the rivers, mountains, and principally of the 


different foffils that I have ſeen.“ He has then 


given the account of thoſe he ſaw as he ran poſt, 
and of thoſe he has not ſeen. at all. \ Belonging 
to the Royal Academy muſt be a great help to 
imagination, if we judge b che Abbe, But this 
is not enough; let us proceed : © The levels 
(fays he) have been particularly advantageous to 
me, as they have enabled me to deferibe the 


| mountains upon the maps, by the ſhades expreſſive 


of their different heights ; and by this means to 
exhibit nature, which is a thing too much 
neglected in geography.” What ſt ange quackery 
this is! Surely,” be, you mean to joke! You 
do not think it ſufficient to give us all the foſſils, 


the views of rivers and mountains; ; but you. muſt 


colour your | maps as you go, and give the 


| mountains different ſhades to ſhe their height; 


and all this, travelling” poſt : what an inimitable _ 
man this Ab is! he ſees every thing with the 
caſt of an eve. Happy, happy Academy! to 
have made choice of ſuch an obſerver! I ſhall 
take no notice of the aftroromical remark upon 
the Tranſit of Venus; I have no doubt of its 
being -made w.th the utmoſt precifion : : his 


exactneſs in other particulars authoriſes me to 


think fo. 
The fourteenth ' page offers a more nriking, 


inftance of our Abbe's perſpicuiry : he obſerves, 


among a number of curious remarks upon 
: « thunder, 
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A JOURNEY TO SIBERIA #7 
thunder, that ©. with a bar of iron he kept in 
awe this timid and ſuperſtitious 'people (in Siberia) 
and faved his obſervatory from the inſults it was 


daily threatened with, his firſt experiments having 5 


thrown a terror into the minds of the ignorant 
natives.” The Abbé is fond of general remarks 5 
his book is full of little elſe : he deems a whole 
nation fearful, becauſe ſome individuals got out 
of the way when he was about to attract the 
lightning with an iron bar. Tl wager, the 
Abbé took care to keep himſelf on that fide of 
the bar where the leaſt danger was. Am I to 
follow your maxims, Mo, Chappe, and conclude 
from thence, that all the Gauls, of whom you 
are one, (though you be an academieian ) are 
cowards ? | 

When you have anſwered me this 5 | 
I ſhall beg of you to name me the nation, 
among which the old and fooliſh are free from 
ſuperſtition. I muſt own the Ab has a philoſophic 
eye; he does not attend to trifles ; *tis the nation 
he aims at: but he does not confider that men 
| inhabit the whole globe, and are much the fame 
in every part of it. From this filly circumſtance 
of his iron bar, he dares to pronounce a nation 
timid, that has made more conqueſts than the 
Romans. Go! Monſ. Chappe, aſk the Swedes, 
the Pruſſians, the Poles, and Mouſtapha the 


Victorious, (who vas made the cat's paw to ſcratch _ 


the cheſuuts out of the fire) whether the Ruſhans 
ES: are 
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are timid i they can beſt tell you. You thought 


yourſelf a very great man, I fancy, when you 


was throwing your fpleen (or that of others) 
upon paper, in your cloſet, againſt a nation that 


loaded you with civility and tokens of attention: 


you dare to pronounce them timid, while you 


_ yourſelf was dying with fear, and was perſecuting 
the governors to let you have guards to ſecure 


your ſafety; a thing which the fearful Ruſſians 
never think of. You have taken great pains to 
make the Ruffians appear deſpicable ; but they 
prove fruitleſs : for learn, Abbé, thoſe only are 
ſo, who, without wit, ſcribble, ſee things as they 
arenot, and interpret every circumſtance according 


to their own rancour and malice. 


I muſt here for a moment quit the 4435, to 
give an account of a circumſtance relative to 
electricity, very common in Ruſha, and little 
known in the reſt of Europe. During the hard 
froſts the children often amuſe themſelves with 
rubbing the furniture, in a dark corner of the 
room, with a bit of cloth or fur, till they draw 
ſparks of fire our of it: this is ſo common, 
that it often is the amuſement of a whole family, 
and is a new proof how wrongfully the Abbé 
taxes the inhabitants with timidity and ſuperſtition, 
in regard to his electrical experiments. 

There is no nation extant, that has been abuſed 
with more falfiry, abſurdity, and impertinence, 
than the Ruſſians ; JOS: philoſophic and 


Mo: : un pre- 


A JOURNEY TO SIBERIA: 9 
unprejudiced eye, upon comparing them to all 
the other European nations, will find them pretty 
much upon a level with others. I hope to prove 
what I advance. All thoſe that have as yet 


attempted to give an account of Ruffa, have 


been foreigners, who, for want of a competent 


| knowledge of the language and country, have | 
told what appeared to them, not what really _ 
was : for inſtance, German writers, prejudiced 1 : 


favour of their own country, looked for Germans 
in Ruſſia; the diſappoitment put them out of 


humour; for the Ruſſians were certainly in the 


wrong to be Ruſſians at home. Other writers 
have done the fame ; they have found fault with 
the Ruſſian manners differing from theirs. - The 
Gallic writers have undoubtedly not been behind- 
hand in this particular; they who are proud 
of bearing a ſway even in trifles, and who 
diſapprove of every thing that is not done as, in 
France: unluckily for Ruſſia, it has been a barrier 
in their way; they can only revenge themſelves 
by ſhewing it in a falſe light. Poor, pitiful, 


mean revenge! what can be expected from it? 
After the Preface, I find a Table of the 


Contents, which I ſhall ſay nothing to, as every 
one has a right to put their ideas into the fort 
of order that beſt ſuits them; but when there 
is a confuſion in them, it influenges the whole 
of the work. To this follows the Extract of the 


Regiſters of the Royal — of Sciences at 


2 Paris, 
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Paris, Avguſt 310 ; , 1 here give it word 
for word. 


„ Meſſieurs de 3 d Alembert, and 3 
c Who were named to examine the account 


* Monſ. L* Abbe Chappe propoſes. to publiſh of 


ce the journey he made into Siberia, in order 
& to make aſtronomical obſervations upon the 
e Tranſit of Venus, and the Hiſtory of Kamtchatka, 
© having given their opinion of it, the Academy 
te has judged: the work worthy of impreſſion ; 
& in witneſs whereof I have ſigned the preſent 
& certificate at Paris, Auguſt 31, 1968. 


« GRAND JEAN DE FOUCHI, 


+ Perpetual Secretary of the Sous. 
wy Nen of Sciences.“ 


Does not the reading this tempt one to enquire, 


whether the examination of the academicians 
is like Mohere's - conſultation of - phyficians ? 
Can it be the Great d Alembert. that has given 
his ſanction to ſuch a collection of contradictions, 

ſtupidity, and nonſenſe? Can it be the greateſt 
geometrician in Europe, that ſublime genius, 
that friend to truth, that philoſopher, the ornament 
of the age, that examines and gives his approbation 


—to what? To the leaſt philoſophical work that 
for many years has preſumptuouſly been offered 
to the . preſs, full of emphatical abſurdity, and. 
diſregarding. truth upon all occafions; meant 
merely to throw a ridicule upon a whole nation, 


and make it ſeem deſpicable. IIluſtrious 
. N philoſopher ! 


* 
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philoſopher ! is it conſiſtent with your character 
to allow your name to ſet off the quackery of 
this Abbé? Did Monſ. Cbappe's aſtronomical 
calculations run away with all your attention? 


or is it requiſite only for calculations? Does not 


a great empire, ſlandered, offended, calumniated, 


in every page of the book that you have judged 


_ worthy of being publiſhed, call for ſome ſort 


of notice? Could you even paſs over that, where 
was your regard to truth! The manifeſt deviations 
from it in every line are too palpable to paſs 
unnoticed. Can you have been deceived? or is 
it poffible you ſhould not have obſerved that ir 
Was in riding poſt the Abbé took levels, corrected 
maps, diſtributed kicks and cuffs to his guides, 
placed and diſplaced foſſils, coloured mountains 


in ſhades to ſhow their different heights, &c. 
But how can one attempt ſaying al our dear 
Abbe did, as he travelled day and _— "Aw | 


ſurely ſtands. unrivaled, 


Tuaxks To My STARS ! I have at length got 


to the outſetting of the work. I ſhall not comment 
upon your reſolution of going by ſea, which it 
was neceſſary to inform us of, that we might 


partake of your joy for having changed your | 


mind and gone by land, which prevented your 


ſharing the fate of the other paſſengers on board 


the ſhip you intended going in, who were all 
| Joſt: but upon my word, Abbe, it would have 
been greatly to the adyantage of truth, had you 


gone 


q 
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gone with them. I ſhall paſs over the quagmires 
of Aſacia, and the fogs of the Danube, Which, 
according to your account, make the navigation 


of this river uncertain. But what can you have 


been thinking of, good Abbé, when, after having 


mentioned thefe dreadful fogs, you tell us, that 


as thete is no good chart extant of this part 
of the Danube, you took this opportunity of 
tracing one with the utmoſt preciſion ?”” and 


immediately upon this, you add, that the banks 
of the river were at the time overflowed.” 
Contradictions upon contradictions, Menſe L'Avbt l 


either there was no. fog or overflowing, or you 

traced out no maps, or they were very inaccurate 
ones, or you copied thoſe made by others, and 
put your. name to them! Then you continue, 
& It Was neccflary to diſcover the arches (of the 
bridges) at a great diftance, to chuſe thoſe where 


the current was leaſt rapid.” And what became 
of the fog, Abbé did it not prevent your ſeeing 


at a great diſtance — It is probably to augment 
the ſize of his book, that in the fourth page, 
the Abbe, with an admirable ſimplicity, relates 
the giddineſs that induced him to miſtake a Jew's 


epitaph in Hebrew for a piece of antiquity | 
worthy of being tranſmitted to Paris; and that, 


after having laboured hard to make it out, ſome 


_ peaſants told him what it was; upon which he 


retired, (aſnamed of himſelf perhaps) and went 


home to make a hearty ſupper, I congratulate 


A JOURNEY TO SIBERIA. if 


vou, my good Abbe, upon chis ingenious tale, 


fir to make a figure in the famous Pack by Sea, 


and Fourney by Land, from Paris to St, Cloud. 
The Aide certainly poſſeſſed an amazing 


partiality for his own works, or he muſt now, 
and then have been ſenfible he was writing 
nonſenſe, Why, there is no end to your 


aſtoniſhments, Abbé: a few lines ago, it was at 
a Jew's epitaph, now it is a young lady between 


| fifteen and fixteen you meet with, and of whom 
you compoſe extempore the prettieſt little romance 
that ever was heard of. This is the traveller 
privilege. Alas! it will not be the laſt time : 


the Abbé avails himſelf of it: he makes frequent 
excurſions into Utopia: the Young Lady and the 
Epitaph are flowers that he ſcatters as he goes. 


. Chriſtmas eve coſts the A his portmanteau ; 


and this gives him an opportunity of relating 


the loſs of his ſhirts; an important anecdote, which 
muſt be infinitely intereſting to the reader, and 


promiſes greatly for the ſequel of the. book. 


Another anecdote, not leſs remarkable, follows: 
the wooden bridge at Lintz is three hundred 
and fifty paces long, accurately meaſured. This 


is worthy of obſervation don't forget it, reader: 
the Abbe, 1 hope, will tell you why; I declare 
J cannot. He ventures again into the fogs of 
the Danube, and arrives at Vienna the 31ſt of 
| December, 1760. He there gets acquainted with 

their Imperial Welten, and from his manner of 


giving 


5Y — — — — 


{he adds) we were obliged to do on all occaſions.” 
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giving this account, you will be fully perſuaded, 
that it was they, and not-he, that ſought the 
acquaintance, I love an air of importance 


_ exceedingly: the Abbe has a right to it; his 


writings have certainly acquired him a reputation : 
but what kind of reputation ? go 95 good * 


and judge. 


As the Abbé's 8 is e he gives | 
a ſhort deſcription of the arſenal at Vienna. 
He gets his baggage from the cuſtom-houſe 
without being ſearched. Are not you delighted 
with this circumſtance, reader? The Gauls are 
fond of eſcaping the cuſtom-houſe officers in all 
countries : they term their ſtrictneſs incivility, and 
as ſuch willingly diſpenſe with it. 

Here follows a digreſſion upon barometers, 
that T ſhall not enter into; and another upon 
electricity, Which cures rheumatiſms at Vienna | 
more efficaciouſly than at Paris. 

I know the reaſon why, but I am too diſcreet 
to tell. I never diſcloſe a ſecret, not even ſuch 
as every body may know. He leaves Vienna, 


pins like lightning through Nikolſburg ; from 


thence to Brunn; yet gives circumſtantial 
deſcriptions of both places : he wn . citadel at 
Brunn is placed on an eminence.“ Aſtoniſhing ! 


zs it not? Diſaſters befall our Ab; bad roads, 
broken wheels, the loſs of a barometer, an 
overturn into a ditch, no ſeep all night, loſs of 


another barometer, unloading the carriage, © which 
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See how kind the Abbé is! he would not for 


the world omit a ſingle circumſtance ; ; every 
thing relative to himſelf is worthy of being 
tranſmitted to poſterity: his book is ſtill more 
inſtructive than entertaining; he cannot travel 


without flambeaux: : he begins to fear he ſhall. 
not reach Tobolſky. The river Beanavoda (Bela 
Voda, he would ſay, and which means White Water) | 


is thirty toiſes broad—he wades through ir—he 
arrives. in Neutiſchein at night—leaves 1t in the 
morning the Carpathian mountains are on his 


right, at the diſtance of a league, or a league and a 


half he dines at Friedeck gives a deſcription of the 
women's petticoats, which are like all the petticoats 


in the world: but our academician meaſures 


them, and ypon an exact ſurvey finds them 


ſorter : he does not like their veils, finds fault 


with their ſtockings, of which he gives a very 
minute account; and then philoſophically decides, 
that their dreſs is as ridiculous as their figure. 
Pray, Abbe, what may you mean by a ridiculous 


dreſs? is it that which is not worn at Paris? 


You are likely to meet with numbers whoſe 
taſte is enough | depraved to maintain, that the 
moſt ridiculous of all dreſſes is the French, which 


all Europe takes ſo much pains to, imitate 2 it 
is beſides unwholeſome, too cool in winter, too 


hot in ſummer, Aſk your Own painters, whether 
ever they have the courage to drefs, out their 


pictures faſbionably : 2 dare anſwer for the 


e , 
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contrary, if they have any ſenſe. Nothing ſo 
| hideous in my eye as the dreſs of a French 


woman: a round back, flat breaſts; and then 


aus to their heads, either ſuch a ſhow of hair 


as makes the face the leaſt part of it, or it is 


ſſtuffed into a ſort of baſket, which they call a 


great cap. And what think you of rouge, white | 
paint, pomatums, and waſhes, Abbé? does Four 


eg. extend to them too? 


Hard fate to be obliged to run 10 wick 
this Abbz! let us however keep up with him if 
we can. The 12th of January he was very cold, 
the 13th and 14th ſtill more fo. He arrives at 
Bilitz, then at Zator—here he has his carriage 
mended the 1gth brings him to Cracow—and 
the 22d to Warſaw, where the want of inns 
would have expoſed him to lie in the ſtreet, 


had it not been for the hoſpitality of the Polanders. 


The French ambaſſador there is very civil to 
him; fo is the king of Poland, and the prince 
of Courland. The Poliſh women pleaſe him : 
he deſcribes their dreſs. The Abb has a partiality 


| oy the toilette ; he never fails commenting upon 


He adds, that love is little known in this 


| Era ; that their virtue is the effect of ſuperſtition, 


rather than of poliſhed manners, of the climate, 
or of true principles of religion. Gueſs, reader, 
if you can, what the übt means! and then 


truſt to him, if you feel yourſelf ſo inclined. 
He then talks of the carnaval, of the etiquette, 


of 
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of ceremony, and of ſpleen; deſcribes their 
ridottos, dances, muſic, government, nobles, 
peaſants, - cattle, tillage, and agriculture, Nothing 
eſcapes unnoticed, All this fills up a page, or 


a page and a half: then follow, flax, waſhing, 
and the kantzouk, the number of ſervants, their 


meſs, taxes, and a ſtory which the Abbé invents 
about the puniſhment of thoſe who ſteal honey: 
He leaves Warſaw, and is delighted with the 
opportunity of relating the murder of a whole 
family by ſome Ruſſian carriers ; ; which takes up 
as much of his paper as the account of all 


Poland. The reafon is obvious; the villains were 


Ruſſians ; there was a neceſſity for expoſing this 
fact in its moſt odious light: but I ſhould be 
glad if the Abbé would take the trouble to name 
the nation that has not produced monſters. 


Does there paſs a ſingle night at Paris without 
ſome murder or robbery, notwithſtanding the 


daily exhibit ons at the Greve? He ſays, that 

the Poles are but little acquainted with thoſe 
crimes. Go, and make the experiment, Abbé, 
and you will ſee how the Confederates will treat 
you: it is attempting too much, to think of 
perſuading us now that there are no highway 
robberies in that country. At the end of all 


_ he thinks it wrong that Ruſſia ſhould: reclaim 


ts ſubjects ; and adds, that foreigners were 
1 at it. I believe, that excepting the 
Abbe, and thoſe who are as ſtrongly prejudiced 
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as he is, nobody will be aſtoniſhed that Ruſſia 
allows its ſubjects to be under no juriſdiction 

but its own. A deſcription of Bialiſtok.—The 

, Aol“ goes on, and ſees every thing. Arrived 
at Sokolka, he expatiates on the citadel, draw- 
bridge, hillocks, granite ſtones of different colours 
and fize*, pebbles, &c. he is never at a ſtand; 
his imagination conſtantly ſupplies the want of 
materials to furniſh the reader with amuſement. 

A minute detail of a Jew's houſe, and the 
rags it contained. Do you mean to impoſe upon 

us, Abe, when you ſay the peaſants of Lithuania 
want bread in winter? Then follows a commentary 
upon ſour cabbage—he fieeps upon ſtraw—1s 
fatigued—afraid he ſhall get no horſ.s—ſucceeds 
however —paſſes a village and gets to Kowno, 
from thence to Mittau: * This is a fine town, 
(fays he) but in general not well bu.lt.” How 
can ſuch circumſtances go together; fine, but 
iN built! What then do you reckon the beauty 
of a town to conſiſt in He paſſes the frontiers 
; of Courland, and gets to Riga—an exact deſcription 
of a little inn that he puts up at—and a 
remarkable circumiance ; © The people in it 
were ſmoaking and drinking: the clouds of ſmoak | 
were ſo thick, that people at the other end of 
the room were ſcarcely to be diſcerned.” Had 
the Abbt travelled in Holland and Germany, he 
would have been leſs aftoniſhed at the ſmoak of | 
tobacco: notwithſtanding the ſmoak, however, 
| | . 
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the Abbe admires the pretty, well-ſhaped ſervant- 

| maids, and aſſures us © they did not pride 
themſelves upon a profeſſion of chaſtity,” Are 
theſe tales calculated to amuſe the academy, 
Aobe? Upon my word I bluſh for you, —He 
makes an indifferent ſupper—no body knows why ; 
for Riga is not a place where good provifions 
are wanting: he then goes to bed—the next 
morning he takes a view of the town—gives a 
ſort of deſcription of it—and finiſhes by faying, 
„ There are few nobles in it, except among the 
ſtrangers.” Are you ignorant, Abbé, that there is 
no. ſuch thing as a noble of Riga? All the 
nobles thereabout are Livonians, who are in town 

during the winter, and in the country in ſummer. | 
You will be under difficulties, I fancy, to prove 
that the Livonian nobles are ſtrangers at Riga, 
which is at preſent the capital of the province. 
- One thing I muſt ſay for our Abbs ; he has a very 
grateful heart; he never mentions any but thoſe _ 
who have given him either dinners or ſuppers. 
He received great civilities from Mr. de Vittinghoff, 
< who (he ſays) married the daughter of the 
famous General Munich, although that gentleman 
was baniſhed into Siberia.“ It was not the 
daughter, but the grand - daughter of General 
Munich, Mr. de Vittinghoff married: her father, 
Count Munich, who is at preſent privy counſellor, 

was ſent to Vologda, but never into Siberia; and 
Madame de Vittinghoff, then ſix weeks old, was 
. n 
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left to the care of her grandmother Madame 
Mengden, who brought her up, and thus diſpoſed 
oe ner. 

It was very neceffary we ſhould be informed 
of the quarrels of the poſtilions, of the drunkenneſs 
of the interpreter, and of their readineſs to jump 
at the fight of a rouble, as well as of all the 
other accidents that befell the H upon his road, 


becauſe he was obſtinately reſolved to travel in 


carriages rather than ledges, which arc the 
cuſtomary conveyances of the country ; a cuſtom 
founded on. reaſon, and the impoſſibility of making 
uſe of wheels, on account of the depth of the 
ſnow : but the Ab is not capable of conceiving, 
that every nation has its particular cuſtoms; 


every thing appears ſtrange to him thar he has 


not ſeen in France. 
Tbe 13th of February brings him to St. 


Peterſburg, \ where he immediately enters into a 


debate with the Academy of Sciences, on account 
of · its having deſtined one of its own members 
to- make the obſervations at Tobolſky, The 
Asbe, according to his own words, caballed ſo 


effectually at court, and among the miniſters, 


that it was finally acquieſced in, that be ſhould 


g in preference to one of the members of the 


academy f Pelerſbung. Allow me here, Mon. 
L'Abbe, to make a ſhort digreffion. The Title- 


page of your book tells us, that it was by order 


of tke king of France you were ſent into Siberia, 
DE | | to 
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to make obſervations upon the tranſit of Venus ; 
and you begin your work with theſe words: 
„ Being ordered by the king, and appointed by 
the academy,” &c.—Perſuaded that at leaſt in 
this particular I might truſt you, I was going 
on with all the good faith imaginable, when, to 
my great aftoniſhment, I find in page 25, that 
it was the academy at St. Peterſburg that had 
ſent for you, and, upon your flow-motions,” had 
fixed upon a member of its own to make the 
wiſhed-for obſervations. How will you contrive 
to ſolve this difficulty, Abe? It will require all 
the fertitity of your imagination to get well out 
of ſuch ſcrapes. _ At eee 

He ſets out from -Peterſburg for Tobolſley; 
and here, reader, you will learn (whether, or not, 
you are deſirous ſo to do) every particular inſtrument, 
utenſil, &c. that the Aol“ thought neceſſary to 
equip himſelf with for the continuation of his 
journey: and you will alſo have an intereſting 
account, given with the moſt ſcrupulous preciſion, 
of every nail and peg neceſſary to the conſtruction 
of that marvellous machine, called a ledge. But 
why ſhould we wonder at the minuteneſs of this 
detail? Is it not our dear Abbe's equipage? How 
could it fail of being a matter of conſequence 
| | ; En "the 9 do 


„This is one, among many inſtances of the Engliſh tranſ- 
lator's defire of making Moenſ. Chappe appear leſs abſurd: he 


bas made a note of the deſcription of the ſledge, which the 


Abs had thought worthy of a place in the body of his 
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to poſterity? A very well engraved print gives 
the finiſhing ſtroke to this deſcription. - The 
chancellor, Count de Worontzow, is ſo kind as 
to give the 455 a ſerjeant to ſerve as guide; 
and he takes with him four flaſks of wine, which 
were given him by Monſ. de Breteuil, and which 
will prove a matter of importance hereafter— 
it was the week before Lent. | 

Our Abbe (like the reſt of his countrymen) 
makes ſad work with foreign names, which he 
might ecafily avoid by tranſlating them into his 
own language: however, I am not willing to 
- quarrel with him about ſome vowels or conſonants, 
more oi leſs, in the word Maſlanitza (in 
Engliſh, Carnival); IT have grievances enough 
to bring againſt him without attending to ſuch 
trifles, and am only defirous to warn you, good 
reader. in cafe you ſhould ever go to Ruſſia, 
not to attempt pronouncing the words as the 
Able ſpells them, becauſe it would be impoſſible 
for you to make yourſelf underſtood. Another 
thing give me leave to appriſe you of, which 
is, that (notwithſtanding Monſ. Chappe's high 
colourings) the common people in Ruſſia neither 
drink, nor fall into greater exceſſes during the 
Carnival, than thoſe of any other nation, where 
Lent: is ſtrictly obſerved : beſides this, the love 
of drinking diminiſhes yearly in Ruſſia, both from 
the high price of brandy, and from the refinement 
of their vals; in which on daily more and 
; | more 
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more #1prove. - At Tſchoudowai the Abbe gets 
out of his ſledge to warm himſelf—he wants 
his dinner and upon calling about him to get 
all his apparatus together, he finds ſome of his 
flaſks emptied. But let us hear his own words: 
« On making ſome enquiries into this matter, 
(ſays he) one of my guides told me it was to. 
be laid to their charge.” He adds, «1 gave 
the fellow that ſaid this to me ſuch an anſwer, 
that he was as quick in getting down ſtairs, as 
I had been in my reply.” Then he applauds 
his own reſolution in knocking the man down, 
and adds, that . this is the only idea the Ruſſians 
have of ſubordination.” It is, probably, by way 
of apology for your own paſſionate diſpoſition, 
Abbé, chat you throw out this injurious reflection. 
| To judge by his own words, one would imagine 
it was neceflary to flay a Ruſſian, to make him 
ſubmiſſive. Monſ. Chappe does not bluſh to advance, 
* that a Ruſſian acknowledges no maſter that 
does not treat him with harſhneſs.” There is, 
no fort of difficulty in demonſtrating the falfity- 
of this aſſertion the mild and happy reigns of 
the empreſſes Elizabeth, and Catharine the Second, 3 
prove the contrary. Learn from me, Al be, that 45 
there is not a ſet of people, who will ſuffer 
themſelves to be more eaſily governed, than the 
Auſſians in general. Learn alſo, that there are 
no better regulated private families in Ruſſia, 


than thoſe Where corporal puniſhment of the 
C4 „ 
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ſervants is not in practice. And befides all this, 
learn, Abbe, that you might have been made to 
pay very dear for your fit of anger. What 
right had you, I pray, to buffet about thoſe 
whom the court had appointed to be your guides? 

' You have infinite ſweetneſs of temper, my good 
ſturdy. philoſopher. Did you not think there was 
ſome reſpect due to the empreſs's uniform, which 
your ſerjeant wore? What, I wonder, would 
have been ſaid in France, of a Ruffian, who, on 
account of having unexpectedly found a flaſk 
of wine emptied, had knocked down ſome perſon 
who (by particular attention) had been ſent to 

attend him. It is more than likely abuſe would 
have been the leaſt part of what he would have 

met with. I ſhall make no commentaries upon 

the Aobérs quarrel with his watch-maker, nor 
upon his account of all the ſhocks he met with 
during his journey. 

The 14th of March he arrives at Moſcow, 
where he is received with the greateſt friendſhip 
by the Chancellor Worontzow's brother, as well 
as by his lady. Don't you admire the Abb&s 
familiar ſtyle, reader, when he makes mention 
of people of quality? It agrees very well with 
the ſweetneſs of his manners towards his fellow 
travellers, which he has juſt been giving us a 
little example of. The family of the Woront- 

 2ows. (he fays) are the protectors of ſtrangers : 
fincerity and good-nature, leſs frequent in Ruſſia 


than, 
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than any where elſe, are conſpicuous qualities 
in them from the firſt moment of their acquaint- 
family; you have good reaſon ſo to do, they 
were very civil to you. But why take this 
opportunity of caſting a reflexion upon the 
nation? They will be very little obliged to you 
for taking off your hat to them, to fling it into 
the face of their countrymen : you make: chem 
a very bad return for their kindneſs to you. 
Why will you pretend to aver, that ſincerity 
and good-nature are Jeſs frequent in Ruſſia than 
any where elſe? Abe, Abe! is it in France 
we are to look for - fincerity ? Which is the 
country where man is not man? I mean not to 
fay, that ſincerity is no mnerent quality in man: 
but are there not numberleſs cauſes that oblige 
men to circumſpection in all countries? and 
ſurely in none more tyrannically than in France. 
As io good - nature, it is not to be acquired; 
there are learned men that want it, and ignorant 
men that poſſeſs it. In ſpite then of all your 
malice, Abbe, [Ruſſia being inhabited by men, 
they will prove the ſame there as in every A 
part of the globe. i 
The Al leaves Moſcow the 13thof March 
in the morning, and magiſterially enjoins his 
attendants to follow him. The Abbé was born 
for command, he never forgets his authority a 


moment; his actions agree perfectly with his 
words: 
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words: his civility is never thrown away upon 


inferiors; he hoards it all up for his friends of 


quality. In another page he obſerves, that © the 
rivers in the North are very quickly frozen 
over : their ſurface does not become uneven, as 
that of the Seine at Paris, but is perfectly ſmooth.” 
Don't you know, Abbe, that it often happens 
that the ſame river freezes over very ſmooth one 


year, and very rough another? When it is but 


a little rough, the great falls of ſnow ſoon make 
it even: often a flight thaw produces the ſame 
effect. The cracks that the Abbé talks of in the 
ice, are generally occaſioned by the variation in 
the height of the water, which depends upon 
the wind. But how can you expect again to 
impoſe. upon us, when you fay, (after 
mentioning a hole that one of your horſes fell 
into) © There are many ſuch holes to be met 
with, 'where the water never freezes, although the 
ice around is three feet thick, and the cold fo 
very ſevere, that it will freeze brandy: and ſpirit 
of wine?” The Abbe is afraid he ſhould not 


have the appearance of a traveller, were he to 


omit the marvellous in his accounts; but he will 


find it rather difficult, I fancy, to convince his 
readers, that the Ruſſians trace their high-road 
(in winter) over holes big enough to drown 


people; while it is very well known it depends 
upon themſelves to give it any direction they 


Pleaſe. And now let me explain to you, Monſ- 


LAbbe, 
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2 L Abbe, that - theſe frightful holes, which you ſay 
never freeze, are little ſquare places (in Ruſhan 
named Proloubi) which the inhabitants keep open 
to get at water, and to waſh their linen; and 
that your poſtilion muſt have miſſed his way, 
when he contrived to get your horſe into one 
of them; for I give you my word the Ruffians 
are far too prudent to make theſe holes in their 
highway, eſpecially as it is cuſtomary to travel 
there moſtly by night. The Abbé does not know - 
how to get by theſe holes; they lead him into 
a diflertation of two pages and a half don't 
intend to let them do the ſame: by me. Before 
he reaches Niznei Nowgorod, our Albs contrives 
to get up to his knees in a heap of ſnow, as 
he is contemplating a hillock. And was. this 
100 to be tranſmitted to poſterity? Why, Able, 
I don't ſuppoſe there is a link-boy in Ruſfia 
who has not done the ſame. Monſ. Chappe is 
ſurpriſed that at the latter end of March he 
finds but little ſnow about Niznei Nowgorod: 
he does not know that this 15 the time _ 
che ſnow -melts in thoſe countries. | 
The Abb; tells us he was loaded with "Ne 
of recommendation, by means of which © he 
received very great aſſiſtance:ꝰ and then, as 
" uſual, (a freth inſtance of his malevolence) “ if 
I have ſometimes been in diſagreeable fituations, 
this can only be aſcribed to the nature of the 
1 N and the diſpoſition | of the common 
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people.” Monſ. L' Abbe, all your difagreeable 


ſituations (according to your own words) have 


as yet only confiſted of broken wheels, bad 


roads, a few overturns into the ſnow, that made 
you ſwear; a flaſk of wine emptied, that you 
-made up for to yourſelf, by giving your guide 
2 box on the ear; and ſuch like accidentss How 
were the natives accountable for theſe ? Fie 
upon you! Abbe, you abuſe for the fake of 
abuſe, and gain nothing by it but the pleaſure 
of expoſing yourſelf, and proving your ill will, 
as much as your :ingratitude ; for you certainly 
had all the reaſon in the world to be thankful ; 
-for the kindneſſes done you were remarkable. 
A following page gives us the deſcription of 


Niznei Nowgorod: it is ill built, and moſt of 


the houſes of wood, as are the greateſt number 


of the towns in Ruſſia: this town was reduced 


to "aſhes in the year 1767, and was rebuilt in 
brick and ſtone, from a regular plan, as all the 


towns have been that this misfortune has befallen 


ſince the reign of Catharine the Second; ſuch 
as Twer, which is already completed, thanks to 


our gracious empreſs, who ordered three hundred 


houſand roubles to be paid out of her on 


-purſe to the inhabitants, with this condition, that 
two hundred thouſand were to be returned her 
at the end of ten years, and the remaining 
hundred thouſand ſhe intended as a free gift. 


. here, I will give you 2 liſt of all 


he 
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the towns that have thus been raiſed from 
their aſhes: Twer, Yambourg, Starnia, Rouſſa, 5 
Derpt, Dorogobouſch, Kargaper, Caſan, Belooſero, 
Torjok, Serpoohof, Bqigorod, Aſtracan, Tumen, | 


Alexin, Beloi, Niznei Nowgorod, and Yarollaf. 
The imperial treaſure has lent one million thirty- 
ſeven thouſand two hundred and thirty-eight , 
roubles, which are all to be paid back in the 

| fame manner as above mentioned. But to return 
to our Abe, he ſays, “ Niſnei Nowgorod is 
among the ſecond claſs of Ruſſian towns with 

reſpect to its ſize, and very deſervedly reckoned , 
among the firſt on account of its trade, becauſe 
it is the mart of all the country round about; 
which renders it very commercial: ſeven or eight 
hundred ſtrangers are to be ſeen there every day 
in ſummer time for the ſpace of four months 
in the year: notwithſtanding this the people of 
the town are not rich, becauſe the greateſt part 
of the trade is cad on for the ſovereign,” | 
There is not any one branch of trade 
in Ruſſia, Abbe, that the crown monopoliſes. 
The odious denomination of deſpotic, which the 
Abbe is continually giving to the ſovereign of 
Ruſſia, is another proof of his ill-will. Whae 
13, underſtood in France by the word Sovereign? ? 
Is it a king that makes laws? Our ſovereign does. 
the ſame. You have parliaments that refuſe to 
| paſs improper ones, but which are forced after 
| * their reluctance) to comply. 
E We 
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We have a ſenate, whoſe right is equal to that 
of your perliament; but our ſovereigns avoid 
its remonſtrances, by only making laws at its 
ſuggeſtion, or by making them in ſuch a manner 
as to take away all room for remonſtrance. The 
king of France, his miniſters, and their favourites, | 
can fend people into the Baſtile, and there have 
them judged as thy pleaſe, Our ſecret committee 


did the fame thing, but it was aboliſhed in the 


year 1752; and your Baſtile is till extant in 
all its terror. If your fovereigns are unjuſt, 
they may take away your eſtates and your life: 
ſo they may with us, Monſ. L 4386.- Your king 
cannot however break through eftabliſhed laws - 


without loud complaints from the people: fo. 
it is in Ruffia alſo. You will alledge your 
fundamentat laws, Abbe, I anſwer, they are 


problems ever undecided, How often have your 
parliaments maintained fuch a thing to be either 
for or againſt your fundamental laws! and how 


often has the court made no other anſwer than 


giving them the lie, ſending an order to filence 
them, or even ſometimes' for baniſhment ! Lou 


will tell me theſe very diſputes prove there are 
findamental laws: and do not the orders for 


. filence, or for baniſhment, prove an abſolute power, 


Abbe? I know you are made to believe, your 
country is the centre of liberty, while in truth 


| you dare hardly fay your ſouls are your own. 


Why does 2 W hole nation ſwallow ſuch groſs 
deceit 2 
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deceit? Becauſe they are taught to perſuade. 
themſelves out of the evidence of their ſenſes ; 
the orators, prieſts, monks, &c. take ſuch pains 

to lull you with pleafing dreams. How can 
you ever have the leaſt defire of waking? Very 

| likely it would not be fafe in France to attempt 

_ contradiction : beſides, great care is taken that 
you ſhould always have a high opinion of the 
merit and capacity of thoſe that govern; and, 
to prevent theſe-from making themſelves odious 
by the abuſe of the authority entruſted to-them, 
particular injunctions are laid on them to ſet 
about their work with dexterity and ſome ſort 
of circumſpection. This is the reaſon why you 
often ſee orders intimated to inferiors, under the 
' maſk of mildneſs and civility, to perſuade them that 
they are invited to obey ; and that honour, obe- 
dience, duty, zeal, and ſubmiſſion, are ſynonymous „ 
terms. Do not therefore boaſt too loudly of 
your government, good Abbe ; but let us rather 
Join in praying to God, that we may always 
have ſovereigns who know how to be juſt, and 
pay a proper reſpect to their own glory; and 

then we ſhall be bappy enough. Pardon the 
liberty I take in ſetting you right, Abbé; there 
really was a neceflity for it, and I am much 
afraid this will not be the laſt I ſhall find. 

The Abbé ſays © the agents (of the ſovereign) 
are ſo many tyrants.” I do aſſure you, Abbé, our 
agents are not by one hundredth part ſo tyrannical 

as 


* 
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as the king of France's agents; nor have we 
by any means ſo many of them. I don't ſuppoſe, 
that upon an extent of fixteen thouſand werſtes 
in Ruſſia, there are above two thouſand employed 
by the crown; While you are ſo happy in France, 
AMonſ. L. Abb, as to have eighty thouſand and 
more upon an infinitely ſmaller ſpace of ground. 
The difference is, that yours wallow in- riches, 
by dint of pillaging the unhappy people, while 
ours barely get a ſuſtenance-—There is no example 
of yours being called to account for their villainy: 
ours are puniſhed upon the leaſt ſhow of inſolence; 
the people themſelves are allowed the privilege 
of carrying them before the magiſtrates, to anſwer 
any complaints they have to. bring in againſt 
them. } can give you numberleſs examples of 
what I here advance, if you deſire it, Abbe. — 
The town of Niznei Nowgorod, when you paſſed 
_ through. it, Abbé, did not carry on all the trade 
it is capable of, on account of ſome diſſenſions 
among the inhabitants: theſe troubles were not 
put an end to till the year 1767, when the em- 
preſs, during her reſidence in that town, laid down 
| rutes-for forming, a company,. (not an excluſive 
18 one, as the abbtis pleaſed to advance, but) ſuch 
| | | that every one, who takes an intereſt. of one 
or more actions, may have a ſhare in the trade, 
| | of corn, &c. with which, this town fupplies 
1 Peterſburg in all the neceſſaries of life. 
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Some pages . farther, I find the following 
— * The young lads in this town, 
{Niznei Nowgorod) as well as in the neighbouring 
places, are married at fourteen or fifteen years 
of age; the girls at thirteen. It will certainly 
be imagined from this account, that the country 
muſt be well  peopled ; but we ſhall find ir 
otherwiſe; and that it is neceffary ro marry the 
girls early, in order to prevent debauchery.” 
Monſ. L' Abbé, the peaſants and common people 
not only marry their ſons. at fourteen and fifteen 
years of age, but even at eight and nine, and 
that for the fake of having a workwoman the 
more, in the perſon of their ſon's wife : by the 
ſame rule they try to keep their daughters fingle 
as long as poſſible, becauſe they don't chooſe to 
loſe a workwoman. So you ſee, Abbe, it is not 
the diſorderly inclinations of the women, that 
oblige them to marry their ſons ſo young, as you 
are pleaſed to ſay. I ſhall very willingly agree 
with you, that theſe premature marriages are of 
very little uſe to the ſtate; for which reaſon, 
methods to get the better of this cuſtom 
have been ſought for, and I hope will ſoon take 
place: the biſhops are attentive to prevent theſe 
marriages as much as. poſlible, and have of late 
ſucceeded greatly in their endeavours. It is only 
the inhabitants of ſome of the provinces in Ruſſia - 
that ſtill retain this bad cuſtom. In France it is 
Fong ons the great, and that does not aſtoniſn 
| D you, 
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you, Abbe. We ſhall mention population hereafter. 
But methinks, Abbé, I obſerve you take great 
notice of the women—at Freideck it was their 
petticoats you meaſured—at Riga they did not | 
ſeem to pride themſelves upon a profeſſion of 
chaſtity—and here again you marry them young 
to prevent debauchery. Why, Abbe how do 
you think the academy will receive your partiality 


for the ſex? Are ſuch things fit to be laid 


before -it ?—The 21ſt the Abb leaves Niznet 
Nowgorod—he. is very fearful of the holes 
above mentioned—his poſtilions encourage him 
to truſt himſelf to their experience. I fancy they 
were not a little diverted with the Abbe's continual 
gaid pro quo 'S. There is no nation that has a more 
natural vein of humour than ours. He gets in and 


out of his ledge till he reaches Kouzmodemiank : 


he ſays, This is a pretty large village; the 
Ruſſians call it a town.“ If the name of a town 
has been given to it, Abbe, why will you be 


ſo perverſe as to call it a village? 


Moenſ. L Abbe ſays, From St. peterſburg 1 
had hitherto met with no eminences great enough 
to be called mountains: this vaſt plain is barren 
in many places, and cultivated i in others: on the 
other parts, nothing but pines and birch. trees 
are to be found” Moy, I Abbe, you were 
travelling in winter, when the face of nature is 
covered with ſnow: how could you ſee whether 
the ground. was s cultivated or no? 1 have gone that 

road 
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road in ſummer, and found the ground cultivated 
on either fide, as far as my fight could reach - 
beſides the pines and birch trees that the Abbe 
mentions, and of which there are whole foreſts 
in different parts of the country, the provinces 
of Niznei Nowgorod, and thit of Cafan, abound | 
in lime-trees, oaks, and poplars: (a moſt 
_ convincing proof of which is, that theſe 
provinces furniſh the floats of wood that are 
uſed for ſhip building): all the fields beſide are 
enamelled with flowers; cherry-trees and peach- 
trees grow wild. The n arrives at Czarevokok- 
ſchaiſk : he ſays, © This borough is dependent 
on the Empreſs alone.” It is rather difficult to 
find out what the 4337 means by this. What 
we call in Ruffia geſouzartwye, or demeſnes, are 
of two different ſorts, the one belonging to the 
crown, and the other to the court: thoſe of the 
crown have their own juriſdiction, but the ſupreme 
judicature belongs to the woiwode of the circle; 
while thoſe that belong to the court are ruled 
by a ſeparate council, which is called the 

Chancery of the court. None but ſuch. as are 
empowered by a ſign manual of the Empreſs can 
impoſe any taxes upon theſe peaſants: the ordinary 
impoſition is very moderate; they only pay two 
roubles and ſeventy pence to the ſtate. The 
Ab is ſurpriſed to find a poſt-maſter's wife, 
aged forty, Who having had twenty children, 
_ but two left. This is no very extraordinary | 
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diſcovery, Abbé; it is a very common thing in 
Ruſſia; you will find numberleſs peaſants in the 
fame caſe: it is a great misfortune to the ſtate, 
that no remedy has as yet been found to prevent 
this dreadful mortality among the children. 
Fatal miſhap ! the 4BZe's laſt barometer is broken 
by an overturn of his ſledge. The Abbe is 
miſtaken in his account of the peaſants ſubſiſting 
only on bread and water in Lent, and the 
reſt of the year on fiſh and priroguiss In Lent 
they eat fiſh and greens in great quantities, and 
the remainder of the year they eat ſoups and 


meat: the.e are numbers among the Ruſſian 


peaſants that boil a piece of meat either freſh or 
ſalt every day; and they dreſs it up either wich 
cabbage, muſhrooms, greens, or- with barley, 
Cakes and pies are for ſundays and holidays, 
Paſtry is called pirogen-ie in Ruſſian; and pies, 
piroguis. The Abbe has thought proper to 
mention the pies made of that little kind of fiſh, 
called ſniatk?, as the only ſort that is known there. 
If the 54 had taken the trouble to put his head out 
of the window, he would have ſeen different 
ſorts of paſtry ſelling at all the corners of the 
ſtreets: but this would not have anſwered his 
end: he is defirous to make his readers believe that 
the moſt extreme poverty prevails all over Ruſſia. 
Believe me, gentle reader, it exiſts only in his 
imagination, or rather in his pen. A Ruſſian 
peaſant is fifty times more at his eaſe, and happier, 

| | „„ . 
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than a French one ; becauſe he knows what he 
has to pay, and that taxes are only laid on him 
according to his ability. That this is very different 
in France, your miſerable peaſants daily experience. 
And now, for the proof of what I have been 
ſaying, learn, Monſ. I .49be, that from the year 
1748, till 1766, there were but fix hundred 
thouſand roubles remaining due to the crown 
by the people; and that, when at the end of 
1768, it was ordered that the new province of 
Oucraina Slobodſtaia, ſituated between Belgorod, 
Woronez, and the Oucraina, (which muſt therefore 
not be confounded with what is commonly called 
Oucraina) ſhould furniſh to the imperial magazines, 
at market-price, a certain quantity of corn for the 
ſupport of the army, numbers carried the money 
they received for it, to the pariſhes, to be put 
to pious, uſes, that they might bring down a 
bleſſing upon the arms of the Empreſs who made 
them ſo happy, ſaying at the ſame time, it was 
their duty to contribute to the defence of their 
country. Do you think, Abbé, they would have 
parted thus lightly with their * money, had they 
been in the want you repreſent them? I am 
ſorry to be ſo often obliged to expoſe you, 
Monſ. Chappe, but I cannot let ſuch unmerited 
abuſe paſs unnoticed. 

You are very good in king ſo mach trouble 
to explain to us why you do not like the Ruſſian 
peaſants manner of lighting their houſes, neither 
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by day, nor by night: but J am much afraid 
you have beſtowed your pains fruitleſsly ; for 


moſt of your readers will, I fancy, agree with 


me, that there is nothing fo very aſtoniſhing in 
it, as the peaſants all over the world live pretty 
nearly in the ſame manner. The Abbé ſays, © Their 
houſes are of woed, and not conſtruted with 
much kill.” Every peaſant in Ruſfia is his own 
architect, and conſtructs his houſe in the manner 
that may be moſt convenient for his family, 
bis cattle, &c. The Ruſſian peaſants are naturally 
too prudent to run the riſk of being ſuffocated 
in the manner the Aub mentions, by heating 
their cottages to forty degrees of Reaumur's 
thermometer. A deſcription of the furniture the 
cottage contained, which I ſee nothing uncommon 


in, any more than in the womens cooking the 


victuals, which the Abbé takes notice of. All 
_ theſe inhabitants (ſays - the Aube) appear to be 
attached to the Greek church,” The A has 
affirmed - poſitively what to us has. appeared 
very doubtful ; and here, where he might with 
_ certainty affirm, he ſays th appear. Is not this 
fingular, reader? Does it not look as if the 
Abbe meant to caſt a doubt upon their religion, 
here certainly there is none? The Ruſſians are 


univerſally attached to the Greek church, Monſ. 


Chapfe, and are likely to continue ſo. 


Hie farther adds, Each family has a ſmall 
chapel: in the houſe, where the guardian faint of 


the 
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A JOURNEY TO SIBERIA. 39 
the family is placed.” It is uſual for the Ruſfians 
to have one or more little images in the corner 
of the room: this the bz has choſen to call a 
| chapel, He is again miſtaken, when he affirms, 
that thoſe images are looked upon as the guardian 
gods of the cottage. I wonder, Abbé, you ſhould 
have fallen into this error, as it is very far from 
an uncommon thing in France to ſee a crucifix, 
an image of the Virgin Mary, or of ſome ſaint, 
in the corner of the room: formerly this was ftill 
more cuſtomary ; but it vaniſhes by degrees, as 
people ceaſe to value themſelves upon having 
ſome religion. With us, thoſe who are of a more 
religious turn, make a fi ign of the croſs as they 
enter the room; others diſpenſe with that ceremony. 
I imagine it is pretty much the ſame with you, 
Monſ. L Abbe. I fancy, my friend, the reader 
will have little more faith than myſelf, in your 
ſtory of the pious perſonage who made himſelf 
ſick by dint of praying. Monſ. Chappe's converſations 
in Ruſſian are rather ſuſpicious, as he did not | 
underſtand a word of the language. 5 
The Abbé continues, © This cuſtom of angie 1 
up lamps, and lighting candles before theſe 
ſaints in their chapels, prevails all over Ruſſia, 
even in the palace of the Empreſs.“ The cuſtom 
of burning tapers and lamps before images and ſaints 
is as uſual in the Romiſh as in the Greek church, 
Ab, it has befides always been done of old; 
ſo that your aſtoniſhment in this particular is 
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very ill grounded: but it is too abſurd in you 
to advance, that theſe little wax lights are to 
be found © even in the palace of the empreſs.” 
I never knew any body ſucceed fo happily as 
our Abbé in giving himſelf airs of - conſequence : 
he penetrated into the empreſs's private apart ments: 
he was there quite at his ea'e without ceremony; 
and as he has a great ſhare of curioſity, he 
amuſed himſelf (when he had nothing better to 
do) by meaſuring, with the accuracy of an 
academician, the bits of candle he found there, 
and they were fix or ſeven inches high, and 
one third of an inch thick. This carries an air 
of credibility with it; believe me, however, 
good reader, the bb; owes it all to the peculiar 
felicity of the invention he is bleſſed with. He 
never was in any of the empreſs's private 
apartments; nor are there to be found in them 
the little wax-lights he talks of, before' or behind 
the images. After all this, reader, truſt to the 
A3b7's tales. T his very ingenious one is followed 
by another of a young woman, who, after having 
taken great pains to eſcape her huſband's jealous 
eve, finds an opportunity of being alone with 
her lover, and immediately recollects ſhe had 
forgot to pray to her ſaint; upon which ſhe 
runs away to make up for this neglect, and 
then returns to her gallant. Do you believe a 
word of this? I don't, upon my honour, 
| notwithſtanding 
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_ notwithſtanding the approbation of the e 
adorns the Title page. ö 
The 25th day of March the Abbé arrives at 
Wiatka—he is fo obliging as to accept of 2 
dinner Madame de Perminow offers him—he 
leaves her at eight in-the evening—ſhe provides 
him with lanterns and fllmbeaux—he continues 
his road, and immediately upon this, page 45, 
he ſays, as often as I got upon any eminence, 
I ſtopped to take a view of the circumjacent 
country.” He has forgot that Madame Perminow's 
lanterns and flambeaux teſtify his travelling by 
night; ſo that he either did not ſtop upon the 
eminence, or, if he did, he was little the better 
for it. He fays, © the en is only cultivated 
round about the villages.” The ſnow muſt have 
been till on the ground, becauſe the Abb; was 
travelling in fledges : how then could he ſee 
whether the ground was cultivated or not ? A 
certain proof of its being ſo, is, that it furniſhes 
with corn the government of Archangel, part of 
the provinces between Caſan and Tobolſk ; and 
about Wiatka there are immenſe diſtilleries of 
brandy. After a few more overturns, he reaches 
Troitzkoie on the 26th, where he has his fledges 
repaired, Here a freſh inftance offers, of the 
Abbes great goodneſs of heart—he falls aſleep in 
his fledge during the night—he wakes ſome 
time afterwards, and finds himſelf alone. As he 
was ſen ble his companions had no reaſon to be 
| Pleaſed 
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pleaſed with his uſage of them, fear ſeizes his 
great ſoul: he ſuſpected no leſs than that his 
ſuite had deferted him in the midſt of the ſnows : 
his conſcience told him he deſerved it: but he 
ſoon found that his attendants, in ſpite of his / 
ill-uſage of them, both in thought, word, and 
deed, were not fo ill- natured as himſelf; and 
that, on the contrary, they had been ſo attentive 
as not to diſturb his ſleep, when they went to 
warm themſelves. At this moment, Abbé, 1 
It would not chuſe to have you draw a compariſon 
li} | | between them and yourſelf ; you would be too 

| great a lofer: a good conſcience is ſeldom 

| 

| 


attended with a ſoul fo full of dark ſuſpicion. 
The Abbé, with no great ſweetneſs either of 
temper or countenance, rouſes his ſervant, whom, 
as well as the other attendants, he found lying 
by the fide of young girls, (a good anecdote 
for the academy): the ſervant, accuſtomed to his 
u-humour, probably exculpates himſelf by 
alledging the temptation; and the Abbe ends 
this important narrative, by ſaying, „1 was 
obliged to put up with this affair.“ Did you 
obſerve, reader, how the Abbes ill humour was 
ſoftened at the mention of the pretty girls? He 
affects to be gallant in many parts of his book: 
here he makes a virtue of neceſſity. Having 
made up the quarrel with his people, (he repeats 
' my people as often as poſſible, to give him 
1 tough he had but one ſeryant 
| among 
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among them; the reſt were his fellow travellers) 
and having FRET his piſtols, he ſets out, armed 
cap- a- piẽ, as becomes a man of his exemplary 
courage. He arrives at Berezewſka ; and from 
| thence at Rouſfinowſkoie : he abuſes the habitations 
of theſe two places, and the inhabitants, for the 
extent of twenty-five miles, which is the length 
of the road between Berezowſka and Rouſſinowſkoie. 
Every thing diſpleaſes the Abbé. Is it a foreſt 

he is paſſing? His ſplenetic pen deſcribes it 
_ immenſe, thick, and diſmal. Is it a plain? It 
looks uncultivated, uninhabited, &c. The roads 
to him ſeem narrow, though they are by all 
travellers allowed to be broader than in any 
other country: he finds inconveniences from 
meeting ſledges, though there is no carriage leſs 
inconvenient to paſs, even in a narrow road, 
than a travelling ſledge. He complains of the 
depth of the ſnow. Page 48, his intrepidity 
fails him—he is in danger of being killed, 
becauſe his ſledge locks into another fledge as 
they paſs —he however eſcapes unhurt : but, oh! 
dire miſchance! © this laſt ſhock (he ſays) put 
my ledge cruelly out of repair. I now remained 
without any covering, expoſed to the ſeverity of 
the cold air.” Such as it is, Abbe, tis leſs ſevere 
than you; or it had taken a juſt revenge of all 


your foul abuſe. After ſome more overturns, at 


every one of which the ABl rolls himſelf in the 
ſnow, he arrives at Solikamſk the 2 th, at 
eight 


eight in the evening, after having travelled one 
hundred and eighty werſtes in this wretched 
condition.“ The Abbé's unequalled magnanimity 
terms travelling a hundred and eighty werſtes in 
an open fledge © a wretched condition.” Poor 
man, what a pitiable affair he makes of ey, | 
At Soltkamſk he goes to bed, then he pets 
up again, and proceeds to Mr, Demidoff's ſteward 
—is received with all poſſible attention and 
civility—takes up his reſidence there, and ſets 
about repairing his ſledges. Notwithſtanding the 
Abb laſt thermometer might have been broken 
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it | with his barometers long ago, he here obſerves, 
6 chat it was fallen to ten or eleven degrees 
il below o. Admirable genius! inimitable Abe! 
Il I look up to you with filent aſtoniſhment ; nor 
| [BY is it I alone that am confounded at your merit. 


il Don't you remember, reader, how ſenfible their 
| imperial majeſties were of it at Vienna? They 
did not fail to ſhow their gracious attention to 
the ſciences and the academy, by defiring that I 
might be preſented to them.“ See, in a former 
page of his book, whether theſe are not his own 
words. Are you not ſtruck with his modeſty, 
reader? It ſeems here to ſhine forth in too 
conſpicuous a light to be overlooked. The bbc 
from this ſpeech can be conſidered in no other 
üght han as a ſtroling academy, a magazine of 
ſciences: he here leaves me fo far behi-.d him, 
that I am almoſt afraid to go on: there i, 
5 1 however, 
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however, ſome ſort of encouragement to-proceed, 
in the proſpect that he will very ſoon let himſelf 
down again to an equality at leaſt. 

A deſcription of Mr. Demidoff's houſe at 
Solikamſk, next claims our attention ; his garden, 
hot-houſes, apothecary's ſhop, and gardener, Who, 
though a Ruſſian, was expert in his buſineſs : 
here the Abbé provides himſelf with two new 
barometers, and gives one to the gardener. A 
deſcription of Solikamik.—The Abbé quarrels with 
Iſbrand Ides for giving a pompous deſcription 
of this place: he intends taking a particular view- 
of it, probably for the ſake of giving Iſbrand 
Ides the lie; but, inſtead of that, he goes to bathe: 
« I wrapped myſelf up in my ſoulouppe, (he 
fays); and in a note, reader, you will find that 
zoulouppe means a ſort of fur night-gown. Never 
did Homer enter into more minute details of the 
kitchen furniture belonging to his heroes, than 
our Abbé does into thoſe of every particular 
circumſtance relative to his ſweet perſon. Accom- 
panied by his ſervant, he ſets out for the bath— 
a moſt memorable event! the action will prove 
hot, as you ſhall ſee, reader: he haſtens acroſs 
a ſmall anti- chamber, and opens the door of the 
bath - miſtakes the vapour iſſuing from it for 
ſmoak — fear again lays hold of our hero the 
notion of being ſuffocated terriſies him he runs 
back faſter than he came, giving the alarm of 
fire the fervant, aſhamed of the manner in which 
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his maſter expoſes himſelf, explains the matter 
to him, and perſuades him to undreſs and go ip, 
which, however, he was not willing to do, till 
a Ruſfian ſet him the example, by going in 
with his cloaths on: at laſt, after infinite trouble, 
this ingenious naturaliſt was made to underſtand 
that chis bath was intended for ſweating. As 
ſoon as he got into it, with his uſual giddineſs he 
run up tothe higheſt part to place his thermometer, 
while the heat affecting his head, his ſervant 
adviſed him to fit down, inſtead of which he 
fell down; then, not daring to ſtand vpright, he 
attempted to dreſs himſelf again, but found his 
clothes too ſtrait for him. I am rather puzzled 
to conceive how a night-gown, ſuch as he 
deſcribed his zoulouppe to be, ſhould have proved 
ſo difficult to get on. At his return home, his 
' landlady fearing, from the condition he ſeemed to 
be in, an accident - had befallen him, ſhewed ſome 
uneaſineſs; but he defired her to let him alone, 
for that he wanted to go to bed. Some time 
after, ſhe returned to him with a baſon of tea, 
which ſhe preſſed him to drink: he would not. 
es W-natured obſtinacy, and he drank the 
tea. And here, good reader, you will find a moſt 
indecent print, which the A intends ſhould be 
ſuppoſed to reſemble a Ruſſian, but which in 
| W The Au, 


has 
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has as great an averſion to theſe baths, as he 
has to Kuſſia and its inhabitants: he mentions 
them in ſuch. a manner as muſt create an horror: 
he adds, © Theſe baths are in uſe all over Nuſſia: 
every inhabitant of this vaſt tract of land, from 
the ſovereign down to the meaneſt i bathes 
twice a week, and in the fame manner.“ This 
may be a miſtake of Mon. Charpe's, but it has 
| the look of a defigned one: he infinuates, that 
this is a cuſtom ſo general, it almoſt becomes 

a law. It is, however, a very uncommon thing 
in Ruſſia to bathe thus, twice a aweek : there 
are numbers of Ruſſians who never bathe at all, 
and greater numbers who uſe them two or three 
times a year: trades- people and workmen go 
into them once a week. You ſay that, & from 
the ſovereign down to the meaneſt ſubject, they 
bathe twice a week, and in the fame manner. 
And next to this you put a ſcandalous Print 
about the proceſs of bathing. How dare you, 
as, carry your malice thus far! Upon my 

word this ſtroke alone calls for more than 2 
correction. He goes on, page 54. Every 
individual, even of the ſmalleſt fortune, has 4 
private bath in his own houſe; in which the 

father, mother, and children, ſometimes all bathe 

together.“ Had you faid that there are baths, 
where the two ſexes go, the one after the other, 
you would have come nearer to truth. At the 
public * chere are different hours appointed 
| for 
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for the men, and for the women, or they are 
ſeparated from each other by wooden partitions, 
as you ſay yourſelf. The A43b? adds, © that upon 
coming out of theſe baths quite naked, they 
throw themſelves promiſcuouſly into the water, 
or among the ſnow.” Promiſcuouſly, here, 
plainly means both ſexes, and gives us to 
underſtand, that this is the cuſtom of the whole 
nation: this is too groſsly malicious and abſurd 
to paſs upon any body. He ſays, The baths 
of the rich differ only from thoſe of the poor 
people, by being more clean; that is to ſay, 
that, ſet aſide the cleanlineſs, the people of faſhion 
go (as he has deſcribed the poor) into the bath 
without any diſtinction of ſex. This is really 
enough to make me ſeriouſly angry, Abbé; never 
were calumny and ſcandal carried to ſuch an 
impudent height. Are you the only perſon, 
Monſ. Cbappe, that has ever been in Ruſſia? 
Could your malice in this particular ſo fat 
outrun your prudence, as . to. make you 
forget, that it is impoſhble to know any thing 
of Ruſſia without detecting the falſehood of this 
aſſertion? Monſ. d Auteroche did not bluſh when 
he wrote and publiſhed ſuch - infamous libels. 1 
ſhould, were I to let this particular inſtance 
of ill-nature take up any more of my 
time. The. deſcription of the manner of 
ufing theſe baths, is not a bit more to be 
depended on than the reſt, - He ſays, the cuſtom | 
| bs, to whip each other with a bundle of twigs, 

. 80 
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to make the vapour penetrate into the pores. 


It is very likely that they may for ſport have 


whipped the 463: in the manner he mentions: 


and if they did, it was no more than he deſerved: 

this is the more probable, as we ſhall find, in the 
ſequel of his book, ſeveral inſtances of his having 
been made a jeſt of. The method of bathing 
varies: When the perſon finds à neceſſity of 


augmenting the beat, he has linen cloths ſhaken 


backwards and forwards over the place where he 
lies, and afterwards has his body rubbed with 
them: others make uſe of bundles of birch 
with the leaves on, in the ſame manner : but, as 


the Abe is reſolved to ſee every thing di fferent 


from what it really is, he ſays they cauſe 
themſelyes to be whipped'; and, as a proof of 
the truth of this aſſertion, he tells us a very 


ſimple ſtory, about their having whipped him; 


and how, after having been twice flogged, he 
' ſprang up fo ſuddenly, as to throw down ſtairs 
the man that was labouring at him : this was very 


like him ; he would not for the world have 


miſſed ſo good an opportunity of paying the 
man for his trouble. 8 

The Abbi will not even allow the Ruſſians to 
be healthy, though all Europe is conyinced there 
is not a more robuſt, or indefatigable nation. 
He fays, upon mentioning the utility of the baths, 
« All the Ruſhans in e are much fubject 


to the Jeurvy : the lu 7 and inactive life they 
E. Read; 
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lead, being ſhut up in their ſtoves all winter, 
makes them very full of humours, and they | 
perſpire very little.” The Abbé has an admirable 
talent for concluſions; but it now and then expoſes 
him to ſome. raps on the knuckles, as I fancy 


: will be the caſe, if we examine this laſt, Pray, 


Abe, what part of the nation is it you mean? 


Is it the common people? It is an undoubted 


truth, that there are none any where who do more 
work throughout the year: in ſummer they are 
always in the field; they plough, ſow, make hay, 


cut corn, threſh it, and fell their wood: in winter 


they carry their proviſions to town to ſell; they 
hunt, or fiſh ; and at night, when they have time, 


they fing and dance. The ſuperior claſſes of the 


community lead pretty nearly the ſame life that 
luxury has introduced into every other part of 
Europe; ſo, _ Four” aſſertion here ny” to the 


. ground. 


After a differtation df ſeven whole pages upon . 


- theſe baths, Monſ. Chappe goes to take a view 


of the town of Solikamſk, and the braſs-foundery, 
where the deputy director, being tired with the 
Abb?'s queſtions, turned his back upon him; for 


| which the Abbé revenges himſelf, by faying, 


« This man had a ſenſible and ſprightly look, 


and ſeemed to want nothing but to have lived 


leſs among bears, and more ,among men,” It 
this poor man had never been a bear-hunting, 


it muſt then be the Ruſſians, his countrymen, 
the 
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the Ab means; and I have not the leaſt doubt 
but that was his obliging idea. This requires 
no anſwer : ſuch inſults never reflect upon any 
but thoſe who make them. The 4314 however 
tells us, that this deputy appeared to know very 
well what he was about, if any judgement could 
be formed from the good order and regularity in 
which the foundery was kept. So you ſee, reader, 
this poor man's only fault was, that he did not love 
to be interrupted in his work by abſurd queſtions. 
This foundery gives the Ab“ an opportunity of 
imparting to us a moſt judicious reflexion he has 
been at the pains to make; which is, that during 
the whole courſe of his journey he has obſerved, 
that it is always more uſeful to have letters of 
recommendation when one travels, than to travel 
without them: and immediately after this wiſe 
remark, the Abbé expreſſes his ſurpriſe, that 
throughout all Ruſſia the ſervants obey their 
maſters: he is even diſpleaſed at it, and to 
give them evident marks of his indignation, he 
calls them ſlaves, and their maſters, deſpotic, 
ignorant, and diſtruſtful. Bravo! Abbe, don't 
ſhrink from what you have begun; your book 
would not have made half the figure it does, 
were, the epithets and abuſe taken out . 

After having vented his ſpleen upon the braſs- 
nen he mentions a manufactory of bras. 
which he does not like, becauſe his troubleſome 
8 I meet with the ſame reception as in the 
** . foundery. 
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foundery. He then gives an account of the fale 
ſprings. He ſays, There are ſalt ſprings in 
abundance in this town, they ſay upwards of fixty : 
- notwithſtanding this great number of ſprings, 
there are not more than two pans (or boilers) 
in uſe.” Monſ. I” Abbe, every province in Ruſſia 
has its ſalt from the ſalt ſpring that is neareſt 
it; fo that, if there were at that time only two 
| boilers at Solikamſk, I ſuppoſe it was becauſe 
they wanted no more. And here in -a note the 
Abbb victoriouſly calls Iſbrand Ides to account 
for having advanced, that the boilers are ten 
toiſes deep; and adds, There is no river at 
Solikamſk capable of bearing a veſſel of the 
burden of one thouſand tons; and it is impoſſible 
that a crew of eight hundred men ſhould have 
been employed to carry and take care of the 
| falt,”” You had better have let Iſbrand Ides 
alone, biz; for he is in the right, not you, 
on this occaſion : his only miſtake has been, not 
mentioning the time of year that theſe ſhips ſail, 
It is in ſpring alone that the river Kama is 
navigable down to the place where the Wialka 
falls into it, becauſe the water is then at the 
higheſt; and they then haſten to ſend down thoſe 
veſſels loaded with iron, braſs, proviſions, and 
ſalt. There are ſome of them really ſo large as 
to have crews of eight hundred men : thoſe veſſels 
are no more than very large boats, in Ruſſian 
called ladii; * ſail Go the Karna, and up 
| | the 


dred men on board : one ladia generally fills four of 
theſe. ſtrougas, and theſe fail up the Wolga to 
Yaraſlow, where in their turn they fill fix common 


boats, and ſometimes more; and theſe laſt ga 
to Peterſburg, The ladii and ſtrougas ſometimes 
go down the Wolga to Aftracan, but they never 
get up higher than the pews which I Rows here ; 


mentioned. 


After a long and curious deſcription of boiling 


the falt, the Ab leaves Solikamſk the 2d of 


April, a paſſes the mountains, which he does 


not like in the leaſt better than the roads: he is 
afraid of being ſwallowed up in the ſnow; a 


thing never thought of, nor heard of, in Ruſſia: 


but our Abb? intrepidity foreſees dangers ; when 
it is cold, he fears the froſt ; when the weather 
is milder, the idea of a thaw makes him tremble. 
The Wöbé, thus toſſed from the terror of cold 
to the fear of heat, caſts a gloomy eye upon 


the fir trees he meets with on his road, and 


. fays, « Thoſe of the greateſt height ſeemed to 
bend under the weight of the ſnow.“ A little 
farther he ſays, © Nature ſeemed to have become 
quite torpid.” How true this may be, you will 
judge, good reader, when I tell you that I do not 
ſuppoſe there is a country, . to which nature has 


| been more bountiful - than to Siberia : it quite 
E . reſembles 
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the Wolga as far as Kaſan and Niznei Nowgorod, 
where they unload into ſmaller boats, called 
frrougas, which, however, have generally two hun- 
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reſembles the fairy lands: the Ruſſians give it 
the nick-name of Sibir Soletoie duo, i. e. Golden- 
ſoiled Siberia: it has mountains of cryſtal, 
rocks of jaſper, hills of agate, and of all forts 
of marbles, intermixed with - veins of gold, filver, 
braſs, and iron; and all this in the country 
where, according to the Abe, nature ſeems 
torpid.” Corn is there amazingly plentiful : there 
are ſpots of ground that bring forth the. ſeed 
ſixty times, many that produce thirty, and none 
leſs than ſeven, Notwithſtanding this, our Abb 
| ſays, © That theſe ſeeds ſeldom come to perfect 
maturity.” _ Siberia ſupplies itſelf with every 
neceſſary of life, diſtills brandy, and, befides this, 
furniſhes the adjacent provinces with corn. The 
Tartars, who border upon the ſouthern limits of 
Siberia, come to the fortreſſes on the frontiers 
to be provided with it; ſo that we can only 
here acquit the Ale, by applying to him a LIPS 
of one of our Engliſh poets : | 


. All ſeems yellow to the Jaundiced eye.” 


e continues, The inhabitants are ſhut up 
in their cottages nine months of the year, hardly 
ever ſtirring out as long as the winter laſts.” 
There is hardly a ſet of people that love moving 
about better than the Siberians; they have a 
natural curioſity, that always prompts. them with : 
a defire of making new diſcoveries, Government 
has taken Pains to eee this inclination, 


and 
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and to it Ruffia is indebted for the wide extent 
of territory ſhe poſſeſſes, from the river Irtiſch 
to the Kourile iſlands : moſt of. theſe conqueſts 
have been made in winter. This is a pretty 
plain proof that the 4544, as uſual, does: not 
know what he is faying, when he ſhuts them 
up like mole-crickets in their holes for nine 
months in the year. Snows, wind, and ice, have 
as yet been no | hindrance to the enterprizing 
ſpirit of the Ruſſians : they are accuſtomed from 
their infancy to get the better of difficulties, 
whether produced by the climate, or by the' 
common occurrences of life : this may be beyond 
ſome people's conception, but it is nevertheleſs 
true, e 5 En 
After ſome more ſhocks and overturns, our 
Abbe” gets to Roſsteſs, where no horſes were to 
be had; and as fate has ordained; that we are 
to be made acquainted with all the Abbes 
difficulties, you will here learn, gentle reader, 
how ſlowly, with the horſes he had, he crept up the 
mountain, which was not high. He immediately 
takes the level of it, and finds it much higher 
than the ſea at Breſt—he continues his road, and 
gets to a village—he leaves it again and paſſes | 
a river, where he hears a ſtory of a woman 
devoured by a bear, which accident, however, 
he ſays, ſeldom happens—a deſcription of the bear - 
hunting—he admires the white bears—mentions . 
their ar fercenels—ſays, that a man armed only with 

i 4 a 
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a fingle ſpear, goes out to hunt | theſe animals, 
and kills ane; and he adds, This requires 
2 great ſhare of intrepidity.” Does it ſo, Men/, 
\ , £46b6? You did not appear to have ſo high 
an opinion of the Ruſſian intrepidity in the 
beginning of your book : This timid ſet of 
people, I remember, were your words. I am 
pleaſed to fee you recant; though very poſſibly 
you mean to advance, that it is only thoſe who 
hunt the white bear, that are bleſſed with this 
valuable qualification, you ſo often find the want 
of. Let it be as it will, it remains either a 

contradiction, or an abſurdity; nor will I venture 

to take the deciſion upon myſelf. The Al deals 
ſo much in both, it is difficult to ſay which. of 

the two he honours with the greateſt partiality. 

_ Monſ.. Coappe reaches Melechina: he goes into 
: the houſe of a peafant, and gives us (what he 
intends ſhould - paſs for) an exact deſcription of 
the peaſant, his wife, and an old woman who 
had fallen aſleep as ſhe was rockivg - a child. 
The reader is by this time enough acquainted 
with the Aöbe's intention, when he ſets about. 
making a deſcription, to know. it never is but 
with a 2 of ſetting things forth in an odious 
light: be gives himſelf that trouble upon this 
occaſion; and, for fear the picture ſhould not 
appear ſuffciently ſtriking from his colouring, 

it is accompanied by a print, where our Yom 


is * repreſented, that one is rather at a Joſs, 
| N 
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to find out from his look, whether. he -is come 
to pillage the cottage, or to aſk for a nights 
lodging. A young woman almoſt naked Is next 
to him; and two children entirely ſo, who appear 
to be dead, are extended at his feet. The Ai 
tells us how children ſuck in Ruſſia: for my 
own part, I believe it is in the ſame manner 
they do every where elſe. He talks of ſwadling- 
clothes, and for a wonder allows, that children 
walk ſooner, and are leſs ſubject to deformity, in 
Ruſſia, than in any other part of Europe: fearing, 
however, leſt this might be thought too great 
a partiality ſhown to the Ruſſians, he takes care 
to add this reflexion: “ As by this kind of 
management the Ruſſians are not ſubject to fo 
many infirmities, they would live longer than 
any other ſet of men, if hey were not ſo much 
addicted to debauchery, and exceſſes of all kinds.” I 
do maintain, Abbé, that debauchery is not more 
common in Ruſſia than elſewhere: the natives 
indeed are more robuſt ; and conſequently what 
would be an exceſs for you, may be none for 
Mon. d Auteroche ſays, ſpeaking of the Ruſſians, 
Their whole life, and all their exerciſes, are 
productive of a ſtrength of - conſtitution, - Which 
enables them to bear the greateſt fatigues in-war 
time, without injury to their health ” This truth 
has eſcaped the Abb unguardedly: he haſtens to add, 
« What advantages might we not then expect, 


? 
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if the Ruſſian method of educating was adopted by 
a nation, where the nature of the government, and 
the moral principles inſtilled into young minds, 
direct them equally to what is | honourable, 
glorious, and reſolute ?” There is no doubt but 
that the Abe, by this ſpeech,” means his -own- 
countrymen, whom he never knows' how to praiſe 
but at the expence of others. A little digreſſion 
may here not be improper. I ſhould be glad 
the Abbe would anſwer me this one queſtion 
honeſtly, Which of the two nations can be 
confidered to have moſt in view the direction of 
youth towards honour, glory, and courage ? Is 
it that, where the ſovereign, having carefully 
collected the principles and rules that ſeem to tend 
moſt to the happineſs of the generality; having 
corrected and amended them herſelf, gives them 
to her ſubjects, ſaying, Theſe are the principles 
that ſeem calculated to ſecure your happineſs; 

could 1 have found better, I ſhould have choſen 
them for you: form from theſe a ſyſtem of 
laws to your own minds, and bring it to me, 
that we may conſult together what will prove 
moſt beneficial : theſe principles are the. admi- 
ration of all Europe in general, and of ſenfible' 
people in particular :—it is true the number of 
' theſe is not great“ (don't forget my queſtion, 
 #bb9) —Is it the nation J have juſt been deſcribing ? 
or is it that which has prohibited the importation 
of this admirable code of laws, probably for 
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fear the eyes of the ſubjects ſhould be opened, 
and the ſuperiority of our conſtitution compared 
with theirs?* The inſtructions of our gracious 
Empreſs. for forming the new code, have in fight, 
from beginning to end, the direction of youth 
towards honour, glory, and courage. Monſe 
L Abb?, theſe inſtructions are looked upon as laws 
with us, and are forbid in France. Take care, 
Abbe; you will ſoon find yourſelf poſſeſſed only 
of the ſhadow, while we poſſeſs the ſubſtance. 

The Abbé ſays, It muſt be owned however, 
that prejudices, with regard to the method of 
bringing up children, are not ſo prevalent at 
Paris, as they were ſome little time ago: ſome 
people begin to leave off ſwadling- clothes; others 
accuſtom their children to go quite naked.” Pray, 
reader, obſerve : a little while ago the Ab abuſed 
the Ruſſians exceedingly for letting their children 
run about almoſt naked; and now he tells us, 
that they are getting the better of prejudices at 
Paris, and beginning to let the children run 
about almoſt naked there, which he approves of 
as a proper part of education: this is pretty well, 
as to partiality, The Abbé then criticiſes the 
cuſtom of obliging children always to make uſe | 
of their right hand, in preference to the left. 
He obſerves, that the education of the great 
differs from that of the common people. This 
is a happy diſcovery ; ; I wiſh you joy of it, 
y 7 Abs. 

b. The Em preſs's s code of laws was forbid at Paris. 


—— 
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Abe. Mentioning the number of children that 
die, he expreſſes himſelf thus: There are 
various cauſes perpetually combining for the 


depopulation of the ſeveral hamlets ſcattered about 


theſe immenſe deſerts.” Let us underſtand each 
other, 5b, When you talk of immenſe deſerts, 


What do you mean? Is it all Ruffia you give 


this appellation to? If fo, you are greatly miſtaken > . 
Ruftia is, according to the vulgar phraſe, as full 
of inhabitants as an egg is full of meat. The 
provinces of Moſcow and Niznei Nowgorod, as 
well as many others, fall ſhort of land in proportion 
to their inhabitants. More ground is neceſſary 
for a labourer in Ruſſia, than any where elſe, 


| becauſe the winters are long; and during this 


ſeaſon they are obliged to feed their cartle in 
their houſe: beſides, a great quantity of wood 


3s required to warm a Ruffian peaſant's houſe. 
IT am perſuaded. Monſ. Chappe has not ſo good a 


fire in his houſe at Paris, as the pooreſt of our 
peaſants has in Ruffia. The northern part of 
Siberia is not ſo full of inhabitants: the ſouthern 
part is growing populous ; we ſhall mention in 
what manner hereafter. To judge by the Abbes 
way of ſpeaking, page 68, one would imagine | 
all Ruffia was an hoſpital: and he adds, The 
only remedy they have, conſiſts in their ſtoves.” 


This is the name he is pleafed to give to the 
baths. This laſt ſtroke is a clear propf, Abbe, 


of your ignorance, as to what regards our 
Inhabitants, 
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inhabitants All our peaſants underſtand botany 
in ſome degree ; they make numberleſs medicines 


of herbs: : I don't pretend to ſay, infallible ones; 


but ſuch as they are, they may generally be 


| reckoned leſs hurtful to the conſtitution than thoſe 


noſtrums that your empirics puff about to the 
detriment of mankind. The A ſays, that the 
manner in which the common people live in 
Ruſſia, promotes and encourages debauchery: 
for that a whole family, father, mother, children, 


ker. live in the fame room. I do not well ko 


how to comprehend, that a child being conſtantly 
under a parent's eye, is a means of promoting 
debauchery. I know you ſay, „they fleep 
together promiſcuouſly upon benches and ſtoves:“ 
but this is a miſtake ; the meaneſt cottage in 
Ruſſia never fails of having a ſeparate parent 
for married people. 

The Abbe's intention of leaving IN 
gives him an opportunity of ſaying, ** Theſe 
inhabitants, ſhut up in their rooms the greateſt 


part of the year, have no communication with 


the external air, except by windows of a foot 


ſquare, always ſhut, and by a ſmall valve which 


they open for ſome time in the morning to let 
out the ſmoak; fo that they live conſtantly in 
infected vapouts, which have been collecting and 


fermenting together near nine months in the year. 


Monſ. L Abbe, it is generally allowed, nothing 
pres the air of a room more than a chimney: 
” | that 
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that there is not a cottage without one, is an 
undoubted fact; and you yourſelf ſay, the valve 
is opened every morning to let out the ſmoak. 
From this it ſeems pretty plain the air is refreſhed 
every day. How then can you talk of collected 
and fermented vapours? If you would take a 
little tour into Weſtphalia, Abbe, the peaſants 
habitations there would afford you much finer 
perfumes than ours can do. 
Upon leaving Melechina, the Ab. finds himſelf 

in a plain, where the ſnow melts away ſuddenly : 
the thermometer, however, remains at ſeven degrees 
below o. He paſſes a hamlet, and gets to 
Verchotourie. He ſays, © This is a ſmall town 
in Siberia, not far from the river Toura ; it is 
fituated on rocks, and ſurrounded with ſome 
trifling fortifications, which have been built by 
the Ruſſians fince they were in poſſeſſion of 
Siberia. Monſ. L' Abbe, were the fortifications in 
Siberia made like thoſe in Flanders, it would be 
an unneceſſary expence to the ſtate, becauſe, ſuch 
as they are, they ſuffice for what is required of 
them. Your expreſſion of © trifling” therefore only 
proves your defire of finding fault - though it is 
poffible you knew no better. The Abbé adds, 
« The only way of paſſing from Ruſſia into 
Siberia, was through this town :” and he accounts 
for it, by Gagarin's having ſhut up the other 
when he wanted to become ſovereign of Siberia. 


hos is not the preſent real reaſon, Aub: the 
only 


* 
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only one for ſhutting up all the other paſſages, 
was to prevent the cuſtom-houſe being defrauded. 
But as ſoon as the empreſs Elizabeth had aboliſhed 


the inland cuſtoms, all the roads into Siberia 
were again open and free; ſo that the A 


application to the great chancellor, for an order 


to prevent the cuſtom-houſe officers from ſearching 


his inſtruments, was a very uſeleſs piece of 
ceremony. As to what the Abbé ſays of prince 
Gagarin, governor of Siberia, having formed the 
| plan of making himſelf maſter of this province, 
it has never been proved: and as far as I can 
remember, this prince was not puniſhed for this 
project, of which there are no proofs, but for 


the depredations and tyranny he had been guilty | 


of, and which are mentioned in his ſentence. 
Our learned Abbé continues, page 69, Peter 
the Firſt had given a general order, that all 


inſtruments relative to arts and ſciences ſhould 
be ſuffered to paſs unſearched : this indulgence - 


I, could not avoid taking notice of here, as it 


does ſo much honour to that monarch : but his 
ſucceſſors found themſelves obliged to repeal the 


order, on account of the abuſes that were ſoon 
practiſed under that pretence.” The Abbe is 
miſtaken : nothing relative to arts and ſciences 

ever paid duty in Ruſſia; but they were never 
exempt from being fearchiedy becauſe that would 


have given too frequent opportunities of ſmuggling 


Nad under * . name of arts and 


ſciences. 
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ſciences. Notwithſtanding what I have ſaid about 
the inland duties being aboliſhed, the Abbe 
contrives to fiſh out a man, whom he calls the 
director of the cuſtom-houſe at Verchotourie : 
whom he can have miſtaken for ſuch, I cannot 
diſcover, unleſs it was the man who had that 
office before the late Empreſs ſuppreſſed it. Our 
hero offers this pretended director of the cuſtoms 
ſome . burgundy, and ſays, © There is no wine 
in Siberia, but what is brought in by travellers.” 
Had he faid, there is no wine beſides that of 
the church, but what the individuals, and ſome 
merchants import, he had not been ſo far 
wrong. 
The Abt leaves ä darkneſs of 
dhe night obliges him to light his flambeaux— 
he travels all night without any accident the 
next day, however, a {ad diſaſter. happens - the 
watch makers ſledge breaks —it is mended with 
cords they reach a hamlet, where the Abbe takes 
the trouble of going to ſee his poſtilions dine, 
merely for the ſake of abuſing their dinuer. You 
may be ſure, reader, they were eating ſour krout, 
Le. ſour cabbage and oatmeal. He ſays they 
dxeſs it with fiſh-oil, hempſeed-oil, or bears-greaſe. 
He is jeſting, I fancy: ſuch a thing was never 
heard of in Ruſſia; fiſh-oil and hempſeed-oil are 
uſed for nothing but lamps, and /bears-greaſe. as 
an external remedy. The inhabitants indeed of 


Kamtſchatka eat every thing. The Abb does 
* 5 | not 
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not love black bread ; he fays it is not eatable. 
Very likely it might not pleaſe his palate; but 
our black bread is reckoned remarkably good, 
Do you imagine, Abbe, that your onion-ſoup, 
which all travellers who paſs through France are 
regaled with, is preferable to, and more nouriſhing 
than, cabbage-ſoup and black bread ; that famous 
onion-ſoup, in general compoſed of ſome ſpoonfulls 


of water and a freſh onion? Monſ. Chappe continues : : 


« They take great care not to leave the leaſt 
remains of victuals on the table; but gather up 
the crumbs very ſerupulouſiy, and eat them: 

the table after dinner is the only clean piece of 
furniture in the houſe.” Monſ. d' Auterocbhe, you 
judge the whole nation from the actions of your 
poſtilion: becauſe he picked up a crumb from 


the table, and ate it while you was looking at 
him, you pronounce the whole nation crumb-eaters: 5 


believe me, victuals are too eaſily come at in 
Ruſſia, for the natives to trouble their heads about 
crumbs. Tou fay, the table after dinner is the 
only clean piece of furniture in their houſe?” 

and this too, from your poſtilion's having pieked 
up the crumbs. Abbe, a countryman of mine 
once travelled in France, and ſaw a beggar 
clothed in rags: would it not have been following 


your method, had he e chat to be the f 


French faſhion ? 


The bb: fays, There were four or five : 
Women in this houſe, who hid themſelves behind 
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2 kind of curtain when we came in; but they 


ſoon grew more familiar.” If the women hid 
themſelves when the Abbe came in, it was, probably, 


becauſe his looks frighted them; but if they did 


not look upon him as a wild beaſt, and only 
retired at his approach, « hid themſelves” is an 
exaggeration, and only meant to give them the 


appearance of ſavages. The ſequel of the paragraph 


will prove this to be his intention: be ſays, 


& They ſoon grew more familiar :” though this 


may, probably, be a pretty mode of ſpeech he 
has adopted. We are now to attend him to his 


toilette: The exceſſive heat obliged him to throw 


off his toulouppe, (it is not very. ſurpriſing he 
found the heat exceſſive, when he kept on his 
fur night-gown in a warm room) and then put 
on his French great coat.” He adds, The 


women admired it much, and ſurveyed with the 
greateſt curioſity every part of my dreſs, which 


appeared quite new to them, although this was 


the only road in uſe.” Indeed, Ab, it is impoſſible 
| theſe women ſhould have expreſſed ſuch admiration 


at your old great cat. Why, there is not a 


man- ſervant in Ruſſia who does not wear the like. 


You tell us you was going the high road, where 


a number of people paſs and repaſs; the 
trades-people belonging. to the fair at Irbit, the 


caravans from China, the governors of the provinces, 
the woyevodes, and all the military, Well, 


of 
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of Europe; and ſurely the women you mention 
had ſeen them often enough, not to die with 
| pleaſure at the fight of your great-coat, . any 
more than the other particulars of your dreſs. 
The Abbé thinks the women here very lively, 
and the girls very pretty: he makes a few 
obſervations. vpon their ſhifts and their ruffles; 
and then, after having mentioned foreſts, plains, 
and hamlets, more or leſs inhabited, he returns 
to the Siberian women, and deſcribes their head- 
dreſs before and after marriage. 

The Abbe never is ſo happy as W a; can 
expatiate upon trifles: but he has forgot to fay, 
or very likely he did not obſerve, that the 
habitations of the different colonies which people 
Siberia, are ſo mixed, and that every one having 
kept ta their own mode of dreſſing, and only 
borrowed ſome little ornaments from - their 
neighbours, there is no poſſibility of — | 
which really is the dreſs of the country. | 
He leaves this place, and arrives the 7th at 
noon at the | hamlet called Babikhina. The 
thaw was ſo complete, the ſnow was melted every 
where, except on the beaten tract.“ He is afraid of 
paſſing the rivers he gets to Tumen—page 73, he 
Wants to leave it again he is told, that croſſing | 
the river is very dangerous, as the ice is every 
moment expected to break up.” The 454: perſiſts 

in his reſolution of croffing—he makes his 
| e drunk, und then promiſes to pay them 
Fa; double 
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double if they will venture —he prevails, and 
gets over ſafe he paſſes ſeveral hamlets, and 
reaches Vakſarina, where he is to paſs the river 
Tobol—here he begins to fear the danger of 

croffing it—a violent agitation ſeizes the Abbes 
mind—he determines to make his obſervations 
upon this ſpot a moment after he thinks he 


mould do better to go on to Tobolſk; and as 


this indeciſion puts him out of humour, he, as 
uſual, vents his ſpleen upon the natives. Page 74, 
he ſays, I began to be ſufficiently acquainted. 


with the people, to know that the civilities I 


bad received upon the road, were owing to 


, my meeting with a few good people, and chiefly 
to the letters of recommendation I had from 
Mr. de Worontzow : on all. occafions, where the 


inhabitants had been left to themſelves, I had 
met with the greateſt difficulties; and in this 


Inſtance I had alſo much to fear from the 


ſuperſtition of ignorant people.” Pray obſerve, 


good reader, that what our academician here 


ſays, is, from one end to the other; a mere 
ſuppoſition. At his ſetting out from Peterſburg, 


be determined to bring his attendants into proper 
ſubordination: it was for this purpoſe he buffeted 
his guide his quarrels with his watch - maker 


are endleſs he ſpeaks to his ſuite with a tone 
of anthority, and m general you will never find 
bim forget his conſequence. a moment. Well, 
 notw ee all theſe "Fn of his good- 


nature, 
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nature, what were © theſe great difficulties,” 
that were to be attributed entirely to the ill-will 


of the natives? 
I Qdo not find his book offers any one inflanc> 


of reaſon+ for theſe complaints: he found the 


roads ſpoiled by the weather ; and at Solikamſk 
a deputy diretor, who did not love impertinent 
_ queſtions, turned his back upon him; and this 
is all that I can find. In general I do advance, 
(and all thoſe that have travelled in Ruſſia, and 


pay a\ regard to truth, will confirm it) that there 


is not a more hoſpitable nation than the Ruſfian: 


if a traveller will but ſubmit to make the leaſt | 


ſhow of good nature to a Ruſſian peaſant, his 


houſe and table are at his ſervice ; and this they 
look upon as ſo great a trifle, that they are 
| aſtoniſhed when he defires to know what he is 


to pay for it. But if the peaſants obſerve, that 
the traveller thinks he has a right to all that 


they can give, and that he chuſes to diſplay a 


ſweetneſs of manners like our hero's, their doors 


are then locked up, and they will give nothing : * 


this is pretty much the ſame in the towns, as 


among the peaſants; and I own I cannot but 


- approve of this manner of acting, and. think 
the Abbe very wrong to complain, He cannot, 


however, help allowing he did meet with * a 


few good people“ on one hand, and © Mr. de 
Worontzow's letters made him meet with civility” 


on the other 2 fo that, upon the whole, the 


F 3 complaints 
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complaints ſeem to be about what might have 
happened, not what really 4d. 

Monſ. Chappe finiſhes the paragraph I have | 
been commenting on, by ſaying, I had alſo 
much to fear from the ſuperſtitions of this 
ignorant people.” It is true, Abbe, that ro 
country contains a greater variety of ſects than 
Ruſſia in general: you will ſee Mahometans 
and idolaters in the midſt of the habitations of 
the Greeks, which, though it be the eſtabliſhed 
church, perſecutes neither Jews, Papiſts, 
Lutherans, Calviniſts, nor Herrenhutters: every 
one enjoys the liberty of following his own 
mode of worſhip, There is, without doubt, a 
great deal of ſuperſtition, as well as of ignorance, 
in this diverſity of opinions: but we poſſeſs a 
great virtue in Ruſſia, which you are totally 
unacquainted with; that is, toleration : this teaches 
us to. look upon all men as our brothers; and 
we daily find the neceſſity of putting this virtue 
in practice, which you do not chuſe to be 
acquainted with, becauſe it will not fill your 
pockets. In the 74th page our Ab is tw enty- 
five leagues diſtant from Tobolſk—he is afraid 
of miſſing his obſervation—this idea throws him 
into a cold ſweat, which is followed by an univerſal 
dejection, and deſpair at laſt: the end of all this 
is 4 propoſal he makes to his people to lay 
boards and branches of frees over the ice, which 
W. as expected to break up every moment; but, 
As. his people had no defre of bei ing drowned, 
: V 
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the Abbe ſays, They were ſo obſtinate that. 
they found all my propoſals impracticable, and 


peremptorily refuſed undertaking them.” I take 


this for a moſt convincing proof of the Abs 


imperious conduct towards them: as good words 


never fail of effect with the Ruſſians, it certainly 
was not the danger that terrified them; for they 


will croſs the rivers, for diverſion, at the moment 
they are breaking up. All the travellers, 
that have been at Peterſburg at this time of the 
year, can confirm the truth of this. In all 
dangers the common people have no other word 
in their mouth than nebos, don't fear. 

The enſuing paragraph ſhows the Abe's 
goodneſs : Their refuſal made ſuch an impreſſion 
on me, that I was inclined to force them to go 
on with me.” Monſ. Chappe makes very little 


of riſking men's lives: his own danger was 
infinitely leſs than theirs, becauſe his ſledge was 


in ſome meaſure a ſafety to him: however, as 
he was alone againſt ſo great a number, he was 


ſo good as to deſiſt from his intention of foreing 
them. He buys horſes, and then once inore 


changes his reſolution, and © calls for ſome 


ſupper, and brandy to give to his people.” What 
follows proves how harſhly he had uſed them ; 
for he ſays, It was neceſſary, after what had 


paſſed, to bring my people into good humour 


again.“ Who would not be out of humour, 
Y wonder, with a man, whoſe ruling principle is 


F4 | brutality? ? 
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brutality? While he is diſtributing his brandy . 
he calls for his thermometer, and places it againſt 
the wall, and ſays, The people were as much 
ſurpriſed at this inſtrument, as the inhabitants 
of Kuzmodemianſk had been at the barometer, 
which they took for a clock.” It is poffible 
it might be the firſt time a thing of this kind 
was ſeen in this village. I ſhall only obſerve, 
as 1 go, that the profeſſors belonging to the 
| ſecond expedition to Kariiſchatka had left 
barometers and thermometers in different places 
on their road, with a charge to the inhabitants 
to make the obſervations. At their feturn they 
found their orders had been fulfilled, without | 
any of the people having attached an idea of 
ke marvellous to theſe things. This ſhows they 
| were not quite ſo new. in Siberia as Monſ. Chappe 
tepreſents them; nor were thoſe in his poſſeſſion | 
the firſt that had been ſeen. | - 
He continues, The thermometer preſently 
foſe to twenty-five degrees: I then took hold 
of it, and very confidently told them, that by 
carrying it out of doors, it would ſhow us whether 
there was any danger in croſſing the river; and 
that, if there was not, it ald fall Wed to 4 
- &errain mark which I pointed out to them. They 
| directly fixed the thermometer out of doors ; 1 
came in immediately, and ſpoke no more about 
going away: I ſoon perceived that ignorance and 
fo pry were at work in their minds.“ This 
| whole 
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- bee paragraph, even admitting the Abe's 
ſuppoſition, of the people's attaching an idea 
of the marvellous to the thermometer,“ gives 
him the appearance of a moſt decided mountebank ; 
and if he was miſtaken in the kind of curioſity 
they ſnewed, there is no truſting to the good 
gentleman's judgment: in either light, the 
character he appears in, is by no means a great 
one. He fays, © I was employed in making 
them drink, when the moſt ſtubborn fellow 
among them, who had flipped out without my 
notice, came in again, and told me with impatient 
earneſtneſs, that the animal had got down below 
the mark.” The Abbé really imagines, the quick- 
filver of his thermometer was taken for an animal : 
this is a freſh proof of his ignorance. The 
word zwerok, which is undoubtedly the word they 
made uſe of to him, is a term they uſe ludicrouſly 
for any thing they do not comprehend, or that 


| has the leaſt reſemblance of a living creature. 


The Abbé choſe to take it in the literal ſenſe, 
and not to allow any thing for the mirth of the 
poſtilion, who, thanks to the pains the Abbe had 
taken, was half drunk; and who, upon ſeeing 
the quick-filver go up and down in that manner, 
meriily told them, the ⁊werot had got down. 
Every nation has its own idioms and modes of 
ſpeech, which are neither to be underſtood literally, 
nor to be thought abſurd, though both are excuſable 
heh one Knows no better. 


Our 
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Our Abe leaves this hamlet, and ge:s to the 
borders of the river Tobol. Page 76, he ſays, 
Th: firſt poſtilion was preparing to croſs it, 
and ſtopped ſhort: 1 ſtood upright in my ledge, 
and called out to him, ſtoupai (go on); puſhing 
at the ſame time my own poſtilion ſo violently, 
that he went on. immediately, and we were on 
the other ſide of the river in an inſtant.” We 
muſt imagine the Abbé exceedingly delighted with 
his own courage every time he takes upon himſelf 
to beat his domeſtics : he never fails to impart 
the mighty feat to his reader. Immediately upon 
this he gives us a ſketch of his own character 
in the following words : © I did not, however, 
enjoy the happineſs of this moment, - as I ſhould 
haye done : I had but. juſt croſſed the river, 
when I was ſeized with an univerſal tremor, 
accompanied with convulſive ſtart: : my ſtrength, 
which ſeemed to have increa'ed- the nearer I 
came to this inſtant, now forſook me all at once.” 
What did this intrepid warrior, this boxing hero, 
do? Gueſs. He had recourſe to ſome remains 
of cordials he found in his lledge, and they revived 
him. He goes through Cheſkatows and De ektereva, 
_ paſſes the river Irtiſch, and arrives at Tobolik 
the 10th of April, “ after having travelled about 
eight hundred leagues, or three thouſand one hun- 
dred and eighteen werſtes, from St. Peterſburg, in 
a month.” He goes to fee: Mr, de Soimunow, 

en governor of Siberia, who. ſends for his 
daughters: 
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daughters: they ſalute the Abbé, and put him 


out of countenance, poor man ! He takes this 


opportunity of giving us a deſcription of the true | 


etiquette. In this particular, he ſays he failed in 
it, becauſe he ought to have ſtaid in his 
place till they came up to ſalute him.” There 


is one. trifling error in the account of this 


eſtabliſhed etiquette, as Monſ. Chappe is pleaſed 
to call it ; which is, that it does not exiſt : every 


Ruſſian lives in the manner moſt agreeable to 


himſelf in his own family, and receives his friends 
or foreigners in the way he likes beſt. I do 
not ſuppoſe there are two families in Ruſſia that 
behave in the ſame manner to ſtrangers. - 


The Abbe keeps himſelf buſy from the day 
of his arrival, till the 11th of May, with the 


conſtruction of his obſervatory. Page 79, he tells 


us, that the inhabitants of Tobolſk, on account 


of his aſtronomical obſervations, took him for a 
magician: he was, however, not the firſt perfon 
that ever made aſtronomical obſervations in 


Siberia; the perſons engaged in two expeditions 


to Kamtſchatka, had made theirs at different times. 
He adds, The leaſt ignorant among them 
reported a number of abſurdities about this 


obſervation, . and others expected at that inſtant 


the end of the world.” Monſ. L' Abbe, if the old 
women at Tobolſk had this way of thinking, 
they poſſeſſed it in common with thoſe at Paris, 


and many other places, where comets and other 
phenomena 
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phænomena have terrified people out of their 


fenſes. Your queens for many centuries could 
not be brought to bed without an  aſtrologer 
being placed in the wardrobe to foretell the good 


or ill fortune of the new-born child. In the 


beginning of the preſent age, did not Paris offer 


us the ſhocking ſtory of Ta Brinvillier, in which 
ſo many people of the firſt quality were indicted 


for witchcraft, others for poiſon, charms, &c. 
and were burnt? After that it does not quite 
become you, Abbe, to make a great fuſs about 


the notion the mob at Tobolſt had of you. I'l 
anſwer for it, had they known you, they would 
never have ſuſpected you to be a conjurer. He 


| fays, © They looked upon me as having occafioned 


the overflowing of the river Iniſch? | This 


overflowing eres happens every year, as the 
Abbe but a few pages before obſerved himſelf. 


Some Ruffians « adviſed him not to go alone 


to the obſervatory, and to take ſome precautions 
_ 2gainft the fury of the mob” They were making 


a joke of him when they put this into his head. 
Mr. Soimonow, Count Pouſchkin, and the arch- 
biſhop of Tobo'ſk, had a mind to obſerve the 
tranſit: the gb had a tent pitched for them, 


in which he placed a RD for them and 


the r fami ies. 
To all this follows a mimi account of all 


che 15s feelings when he ſaw the weather was 


eee "or" his- obfery ation, and his diſtreſs 
ino at 
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at the fight of fogs and clouds: this fills two 
pages and a half: finally, he ſees Venus and the 
ſun. At this moment, (ſays he) I truly enjoyed 


the pleaſure of my obſervation, and was delighted 


with the hopes of its being uſeful to poſterity, 


modeſt hope he cloſes his obſervation upOn the 


6 Fi . , = 1 


tranſit of Venus ; but, alas! not his G 


of the Crinary 17 Wants and the other. 
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EXAMINATION 


FON. L Abbe Cbapre tells us, © The breadth 
of this latter Part (of Ruſſia) from Azoph 
to its boundaries in the Frozen Ocean, | is five 
hundred and twenty-five leagues.” He reckons 
Azoph among the poſſeſſions of Ruſſia in 1768, 
when his book was publiſhed. This is 2 great 
miſtake ; Azoph and Tangarod were razed, and 


declared the barrier ground between the empire 


of Ruſſia and the Turks, at the peace of Belgrade, 
concluded in the year. 1 7 393 and this ground 


did not belong to either ſtate, till the Fg 
war Was declared in 1 769, when the, 


6; troops 


* As it is tha nden of this Antidote: I Ya: undertaken, 
and not a regular refutation of the Engliſh tranſlation of 
Mov/. 's book, Iam obliged to go on with the temarks 
according to the original, the anos — alt the 
Conroe, and abridged ſeveral parts of _ work. 
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; troops: took poſſeſſion of Azoph the 6th of March, 


and of Tangarod the 6th of April; and the 
demoliſhed fortifications were immediately reſtored. 
A few lines farther, he ſays, © I was told, in 


_ paſſing through Solikamſk, that in the year 1761, 


Mr. de L'Iſle's thermometer had ſunk down to 
two hundred and eighty degrees.” An undoubted 


| proof. of what I before advanced, that the Abe 


barometers and thermometers were not ſo new 
in Siberia as he would gladiy have it thought. 


Here the Abbe exclaims at the incredible cold: 


(he ſays) I did not conceive. it was poſſible a 
man could live in this degree of cold: I had 
often feared not being able to ſupport it, though 


Monſ. de Reaumur's thermometer fell only to 


about twenty-two degrees.” As other men kept 


| Alive about him, our Al need not have deſpaired 
of living alſo. | 


And in this place, reader, you al learn, that 
222 Chappe had ſhaved himſelf but once ſince 


Moſcow, and that it is the town of Niznei 


Nowgorod whoſe annals are to contain this 
remarkable event : he ſays, his breath was then 


| Uſed to freeze about his lips, and to make one 


entire circle with his beard. This is not poſſible: 


at moſt his beard may have been a little whitened with 


the froſt; and he had that in common with all the 


- Tfwoſebick, or waggoners, who wear beards. Why 
did he let his beard grow, 1 wonder? was it by 
cleanlineſs, lazineſs, or to make phyfical experiments 


upon 
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upon it? There is no conjecturing. His lamenta- 
tions about the cold are without end. He ſays, 
The reſt of my body indeed was guarded by 
the quantity of furs I was covered with: beſides 
that, the very ſnow which fell would ſometimes 
defend me, as it lay five or fix inches deep about 
my ſledge; yet the air. I breathed, preſſed with 
ſuch force upon my breaſt, which had never 
been affected befo:e, that I was like to fink 
under the acuteneſs of the continual pain. Don't 
you think with me, reader, it is the bes 
imagination which was cold in this paſſage, 
becauſe they told him the thermometer at Solikamfk 
indicated an intenſe cold? According to his own 
words, he only ſaw and felt twenty-two degrees: 
allowing this, and ſuppofing him dreſſed up as 


he repreſents himſelf, and his ſledge covered with 


_ five or fix inches of ſnow, he muſt have been 
almoſt ſtewed to death, and could not poſſibly 
feel the cold, he utters ſuch dreadful complaints 


againſt. Another obſervation, not improper to be 


made in this place, is, that when the ſno falls, 


the cold is leſs ſevere; ſo that when there were ; 


fix inches of ſnow upon our hero's ſledge, it is 
moſt probable, he was leſs cold than before it 
ſnowed. At the end of all this he repeats what 
was told him merely to laugh at his credulity: 
TFhat the cold ſometimes increaſes ſo conſiderably 
in a few hours, as to ſtrike dead both men and 
| _ which happened to be at too great 4 
85 diſtance 
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diſtance from any houſe to be ſpeedily ſheltered,” 
This is a ſtrange tale, fit only to frighten 
children. I never heard of ſuch a thing as a 
horſe frozen to death, and rarely' of men; none 
but drunkards, and others that ſleep in the ſtreets, 
run any riſk. In the great colds, attended with 
high winds, it now and then happens that an 
uncovered part of the face will be frozen ; but 
rubbing it with ſnow or ice, Ay brings 
it to its former ſtate. 

Here we find a deſcription e ſoil Ar 


Tobolſk, which the Abbé ſays is fit for agriculture, 


but greatly neglected, as much from the lazineſs 
of the inhabitants, as from ſome phyfical 
cauſes; among which he repeats the ſmall 


quantity of corn which is ſown, and ſeldom 


comes to any perfection. I have already anſwered 
and proved the falſity of this aſſertion. To judge 
from the Abb#'s words, one would imagine that 


all Siberia was overflowed in ſpring, and that 


one might ſail over the tops of the mountains. 
When you come to examine the matter, what 
do you find it reduced to? Why, that the Irtiſch 
extends itſelf ſome hundred #ojfes beyond its uſual 
limits. The 4bb/s deſcription of this is pompous 


enough to give one the idea of a new ocean. 


Monf. I 4bbz, the Irtiſch is a very large and fine 


| Fiverz but it had no title to expect the honout 


rou confer upon it, when you call it © a new 
ſea, formed in the midſt of the continent.” At 
CO the 
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the end of this, reader, you will find that in 
Siberia the vapor rs that have formed” clouds, 
fall down again in rain, ſhow or miſts; I fancy 
it is pretty much the fame in France. He adds; 
« Theſe miſts are the more dangerous, as they 
are always driven by impetuous winds, and 
therefore occaſion more acute pains than are felt 
from a much greater degree of cold.” Mon. 
Chappe, when the winds are impetuous' there are 
no fogs; and when there are fogs, there are no 
winds. It ſtands to + reaſon, that they are 
incompatible : : never was there ſuch a thing heard 
of as a miſt in a high wind; the wind eg | 
F e 1 i 
Here follows a narrative, which- will . 
you, reader, in caſe you do not know it, that 
the ſun hardly ever quits the horizon of Siberia 
in ſpring, and that the vegetables ſhoot; up in 
2 ſhort time. And then comes a freſh inſtance 
of the Abbes ill will to the fir-trees, which 
appear to him as old as the earth that bears 
them: hie ſays, that their form, which is ever 
che ſame, and the gloomineſs of their, colour, 
ſaddens the | moſt chearful diſpoſition.” . Man- 
LAbbi, when, among all the trees 58 5 
produces, you only name the firs, and that vou 
make them gloomy and diſmal, is it they that 
are hkely. to make people ſpleneticꝰ or is it 
you, that are giving a bad turn to every thing ? 
Lou 80 on: „ In cheſs, ſolitary woods the only 
1 G perſons 
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perſons to be met with, are ſome of the unfortunate 
inhabitants, in ſearch of birch-trees, into which 
they make an inciſion to get out the ſap, with 
which their mead is afterwards made,” Juſt. 
before, he faid, „ Nothing was to be ſeen in 
theſe deſert plains except fir-trees.” Now we 
find he mentions #:rch-trees alſo; and I ſhould 
mention a great many more, were I to give a 
tft of all the trees Siberia produces. What 
then, bbs, could induce: you to fay, it produces 
only firs? was it that you might add that emphatic 
' fpeech; © Their form which is ever the ſame, 
Sc.?“ You have already taught us, Abbe, not to 
believe things gloomy, becauſe you ' repreſent 
then (6 : your imagination has often ſhewed 
you things black; which, in reality, had no 
reſemblance of that colour. Do you fecollect, 
When you fancied your people had abandoned 
you in the midſt of the ſhows, how much yu 
found yourſelf miſtaken? You have not that 
peculiar happineſs in your ſuppoſitions, which 
one would expect —— 
Give me leave to aſk farther explanations of the 
above-mentioned pafſages, which 1 frankly own 
ite beyond my poor comprehenſion. Tou faid; 
5 Nothing is to be ſeen in theſe 4/err plains, except, 
Kc.“ and immediately after, in theſe ſolitary 
wwodds the only perſons, &c.” The wort 'plain, 
as T Underſtand it, means an open country; but 
1 bere find, that by- __ you mean a wood ? 
1298 
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firs 7 according to my idea, the one excludes the 
other: decide for me, AH“: Lown I am at a 


loſs, and do not know how to reconeile theſe: 
& deſert plains” and . ſolitary woods, where the only 


perſons to be met with are ſome of the unfortunatæk 


inhabitants.“ By the bye, 644, if theſe »plainy: 


woods, or woody plains, are deſerts as you ſuy, 
where do the inhabitants come from? or, if they: 
are inhabited, why call them deſerts? And Why, 
again, . unfortunate? Abb, they are not loaded 


with taxes; they pay their two roubles and ſeventy 


pence either in money or furs, as beſt ſuits them. 
They cannot complain of want of clothing, 
becauſe they are clothed in the warmeſt manner; 
and I dare anſwer for it, not one would have 
changed His clothing for the 4347s: great-com,: 


which da __ threw the women into ee | 


extafy,” 
2 eee hag 1 8 Sdberiaz 
fiſh is excellent, meat in abundance, game in 


and children to their hearts deſire; the idolaterr 
among chem have as many wives as they cun 
maintuin: no peſtilential diſorders, no wars 3 they 

live to an advanced age; and ilineſſes are wich 


inhabitants? 


ſhall make no remarks upon the mead that 


G 2 the 


ſalt comes to /a mere trie: they have women 


them leſs frequent than in any other part of be 


Give your reaſon, A,; for 1 
aſſure vou neither they, nor I, can gueſs it. 1 
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the Abbe ſays they make of the ſap of birch. 
trees. I know that in ſpring they do extract 
the ſap that he talks of, and they make a draught 
of. it, which both ſweetens and refreſhes the 
blood, and is far preferable to all the decoctions 
an apothecary's ſnop can afford. 155 

The Abbe takes a walk along the wank of 
the river Irtiſch : he ſays, © I was in hopes of 
ſeeing pes embelliſhed with a multitude of 
houſes.” In the very place where the river 


i eee eee ſenſible and clever ! was 
it not? He might with as much propriety 
have looked for the ſun at midnight. Here 


follows another intereſting paſſage: he expreſſes 
himſelf thus: Spurred on by the deſire of getting 
ſome birds I was unacquainted with, I ventured 
to ſtop a few, minutes an the ſame ſpot, but 
being too intent upon my object, did not perceive 


the ground had given way, till after I had ſhot 


one of the birds; I then attempted to fetch it, 
but found myſelf ſtuck ſo faſt, as not to be 
able to ſtir,” I ſhall make no obſervations upon 
the 37's experiment, though his ſurpriſe at 
finking and ſticking in the ground that is conſtantly 
ſpeculation. Pray, Abbé, was it a duck with a 


ſerpent's head you killed? The gentle reader, 


accuſtomed to learn from Aſonſ. Chappe's/ own pen 
every little trie that regards him, will not be 
ſorry to know the following anecdote, which he 


» i * 
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has not mentioned in any one part of his book; _ 
whether from forgetfulneſs, or what other reaſon, 
1 will not pretend to determine; but I am very 
glad to have it in my power to make up for 
this neglect. Count Pouſchkin had a baker at 
Tobolſk, originally a Frenchman, who as ſuch | 
ſoon got acquainted with Monſ. Cbappe, and was 
employed by him to get ſeveral curious pieces of 
natural hiſtory : among the reſt he promiſed him 
| ducks with ſerpents heads, and © prevailed - upon 
our Ab to buy tarakans (a ſort of cock-chafers) 
at ten-pence a piece, aſſuring him that in ſpring 
theſe creatures ſung like thruſhes, and that they 
were venomous. The credulous academician filled 
a large box with theſe curioſities, to the! no ſmall 
| diverſion of the baker. e | 
The Abb5 returns to his boat, ta goes up ah 
river Irtiſch to a village ſituated on pretty high 
ground: he ſays, Every thing in this village 
beſpoke the utmoſt miſery.” So he has ſaid fifty 
times before, and with juſt as little truth as now. 
After having ſaid, that vegetables do not grow at 
Tobolſk; he tells us a ſtory ofa ſour apple, of which 
he ſwallowed a piece © like a pill.” He continues, 
4 The paſture is excellent; the graſs grows every 
where equally well ; conſequently the inhabitants 
have a great deal of cattle.” But, Abbe, you forget 
yourſelf ; by allowing them a great number of 
cattle, you diminiſh the extreme miſery you have 
2 of ſo often. The author has a mind to know 
| e whether 
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whether the ground at Tobolſk was thawed: he 
ſays, © The difficulty of having labourers in a 
country Where all are ſlaves, made me apply to 
the governor.” He ſays, ** the difficulty of having 
labourers :” he ought to have aid, My ignorance 
about the manners of the country, made me not 
know how to ſet about getting labourers ; which 
made me apply to the governor. I will ſhew 
you how far you are miſtaken in calling them 
flaves. In all Siberia, beginning at Solikamſk, 
there are no eſtates belonging to gentlemen, 
Siberia is a demeſne, and no peaſant in the 
derneſnes of the crown is prevented earnipg his 
| bread as he can: his taxes once paid, all the 
teſt is his own; he may do with, it juſt what 
he pleaſes: if he has a mind to change the 
place he lives in, he gets a paſs for ſome 
years: at the end of the term he has it renewed ; 
and this paſs enables him to ſettle in any 
part of Ruffia he pleaſes, where he may buy, 
build, work, and every thing is his own : ſo that 
| it pretty plainly appears, if Monſ. Chappe could 
not get workmen to dig, it muſt have been for 
ſome other reaſon than what he has thought proper 
to give us. I ſhould be forry to attribute it to 


mme Abbes love of money, which made him rather 


chooſe to apply to the governor; than pay for 
the ſervices done. him; but from my knowledge 
of circumſtances, I cannot. help thinking this was 
the caſe, and that the  Abb&- was better pleaſed 
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to ſatisfy his curipſity at the expence of others, 
than at his own. | 


The governor gave the Abbé a dozen cximingls, 
whom the Aöbe, from an exceſs of generoſity, 
rewards with ſome pence, with which they buy 
brandy to make their guard drunk, and eſcape. 


Monſ. Chappe was then obliged to have recourſe 


to his own ingenuity, which, as it is great, 
prompted him to thruſt his ſword into the ground ; 


and by this he found it was not frozen: he ends 
this paragraph by ſaying, © This experiment 


altered the idea I had conceived of the climate 
of Tobolſky, and made me ſtill more cautious 
of advancing circumſtances from tradition and 
hearſay ; for I am perſuaded the numerous | 
miſtakes found in the writings of ſome travellers, 


proceed rather from their credulity than from 


their diſregard to truth.” N otwithſtandivg \ this 
fine ſentence, I fancy, my good reader: is long before 


now convinced, that Mon,. Chappe's s ingenious 


work abounds i in both: a ſtrong progf how wide 
the difference 1s between the words and the 


application. Here follow Mr. Gmelin's obſervations 


upon the cold in the different proyinces of Siberia, 
which ſhew us that the winters vary there as 


they do every where elſe: next are thoſe of 


Mr. de Liſe, upon the varistiqns of the cold 


in different parts of the country. 
The Abbé ſays, (ſpeaking of Moſcow) « ft is 


ne, known, though this town ſtands. more 
G4 © to 
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to the ſouth than Peterſburg, that the cold is ſo 


ſevere in ſome winters, the inhabitants can ſcarcely L 
reſiſt it. The experience however of many ages 
ſhews, that the inhabitants of that, and other 
northern countries, do bear the cold, and bear 
it very well, as population, ſo far from decreafing, 
increaſes yearly. Cold as it may be, it muſt be 
bearable, becauſe men and beaſts live there and 
do well. The great cold at Peterſburg does not 
laſt ſo long as at Moſcow, becauſe it is nearer 
the ſea, and more expoſed to the changes of the 
wind, which makes the weather more variable; 
but then that is made up again by the ſpring” 
and autumn. laſting a fortnight longer at Moſcow. 
The Abbe, after having ſufficiently expatiated on 
the cold, fays, * Notwithſtanding the degree of 
cold I have mentioned, corn grows in many of 
theſe places : the ground in general is very fit 
for agriculture in ſuch parts of Siberia, where 
a black kind of earth is met with, like that of 
Tobolſk, and is conſequently exceedingly fertile,” 
Rufſia aud Siberia buy no grain from ſtrangers: 
on the contrary, foreigners very often buy 
grain in Ruffia; and this branch of commerce 
i very conſiderable, and has been long ſubſiſting. 
In the records of Moſcow, there is a letter 
| t. om one of the kings of France, whoſe name 1 
have forgot, to the Czar Ivan Waſiliewitſch, and 
the Czar's anſwer: the letter contains a deſire, 
that the Freneh may be allowed to export fifty 
thouſar.d 
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thouſand buſhels of corn; and the Czar's anſwer | 
is, that he would be glad to oblige the King 6f 
France, but it was that year impoſſible, becauſe 
the Engliſh, the. Dutch, the Swedes, and the 
Danes, had already contracted for all the corn 
that was to be had at Archangel; but that orders 
ſhould be given againſt the next ſpring, that 
the king might have the defired quantity. Here 
then is the concurrence of five nations for the 
commerce of grain at Archangel. This trade 
was afterwards interrupted by the wars; and after 
the building of Peterſburg it was prohibited 
till 1763: it was then allowed with reſtrictions 
for three years; and in 1766, the leave was 
prolonged for fix years more. Peterſburg has 
alſo leave to export its corn; but this commerce 
is not ſo important as that of Archangel, though, 
| according to Abbe Galiani, it is of en N 
do the country. © 
The Abbé gives us a liſt of the provinces that 
do, and do not, produce corn: he might have 
ſhortened it, by ſaying, in few words, that thoſe | 
which are fituated towards the ſouth are more 
fruitful than thoſe which lie along the Frozen 
Sea. Here I find a ſtrange paragraph, which 
contradicts what I have juſt been ſaying, as well 
as the Abb?s own words: The regions of the 
ſouthern part of Siberia, towards the borders, 
produce no corn, or very little, as far as the 
confines of Aſtracan: this, however, appears to 
LSD] | i be 
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be the only part of Vberia fit for. human beings 


to live in: the climate is mi:d, and the ſoil 
ſees as if 1 it would be fertile if cultivated ; but 


for want of . inhabitants, nothing but deſerts are 
to. be met with, which form A powerful barrier 7 
againſt the Tartars.“ 5 

J have not the leaſt idea what the Abbe would 
be at, when he ſays, “The regions of the ſouth 
part of Siberia, towards the borders, produce 
no corn, ar very little, as far as the confines 
of Aſtracan.“ Let us Ts the map, and follow | 
| the limits of Siberia from China to Aftracan, 

Which cannot be reckoned the boundary of 
Siberia, as the whole province of Orenbourg 
interyenes ; ſo that, in the firſt place, the mode 
of ſpeech is improper. The province of N ertſchink 
is the firſt of thoſe ſituated ſouthward, which | 


border on Chica, and which, the Abbes own | 
words tell us, is f. uitful: here they are: © The 


province of Nertſchink is very fruitful, and 


more ſo than any other part of Siberia: here 
the corn comes to its full perfection, and all 
kinds of fruits are roduced : this fact is 
guthenticated, by trayell s., This paſſage flatly 
- contradicts the one I am refuring, and is a ſingular 

piece of inadyertency, at the diſtance only of 

two pages. This province, beſides, reckons in it 
twenty-five thouſand labourers. Then follows that 
of Selengiunſk. The foil is good and fruitful ; 


Wor: * with the province Juſt named, this 
bel ps 
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- helps to ſupply thoſe that are leſs fix for cultivation. 
Then Irkoutſk, which alſo produces corn, The 
diſtricts of Yeniſeiſk, and of Kraſnoiarſk, are leſs 
fit for agriculture; A notwithſtanding this, they 
have their annual ſowing and reaping. Kouſnerſk, 
and the country ſituated between this province 
and the river Irtiſch, is as good a foil as can 
be defired for cultivation: the habitations there 
augment daily; and the proof of this is, that 
the ſpot of ground, which was formerly named 
the Deſert. of Barabinſk, is now covered with 
villages and ploughed fields; ſo that a traveller, 
that had paſſed there before, would not now ſuſpect 
it to be the ſame place. If Olearius, and all 
the old authors, from whom the A has thought 

Proper to copy his miſtakes and abſurdities, were 

to return upon the earth, they would be obliged 
to own their works only fit for the flames: but 
let us travel after our academician. 

I paſs the river Irtiſch, that I may fla the 
ſouthern limits, and find out thoſe provinces which 
the Abbé calls barren. I am now got between | 
the Irtiſch and the Tobol: this province is one 
of the moſt fruitful and beſt cultivated: and 
here, not according to Monſ. Chappe, but to N 
finiſh the limits of Siberia, and begin thoſe of 
the government of Orenbourg. The province of 
Oufa is peopled by Tartars, named Metſchtſhoriaki, 
who give up their whole time to agriculture : 


* even rent the ground of their neighbours, 
the 


#. 
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. the” Baſchkir Tartars, for that purpoſe, theſe 
being fonder of hunting. About the government 
of Orenbourg, ground has been diſtributed to 
veteran ſoldiers : the foil muſt be exceedingly 
good and fit for cultivation, as we find that the 
ground bought thirty years ago, for | fifteen of 
them, is now ſufficient for three or four hundred. 
In the province of Oufa we go along the river 
Yaik,' the banks of which are inhabited by the 
Cofacks of that name, who live by their own 
induſtry. Following the limits of Orenbourg 
will bring us into the government of Kaſan, 

which lies between the river Kama and Samara. 
Neither is this Siberia, 483+; your blunder now 
becomes too groſs: the ground between theſe 
two rivers is remarkably well peopled and cultivated: 
it is occupied moſtly by veterans ; there is no 
part of it unemployed : from the two regiments 
of guards alone, more than a thouſand families 
(beſides thoſe then already ſettled) have within 
theſe two years taken up their abode there. 
Croffing the river Samara, we find, between the 
Volga and the Yaik, the plain inhabited by 
the Kalmouks: theſe do nor cultivate the ground; 
they are obliged to the provinces around them 
for their ſuſtenance. But, as the 3b? faid there 
was no corn till we came to the environs of 
Aftracan, let us accompany him thither. 

It obliges us to go up the Samara again, 


and down the Volga, whoſe border on the right 
hand 
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hand is not only peopled by its antient inhabitants, 
but alſo by twenty- ſeven thouſand colonies. of 
different nations, from the Samara to the Tzaritzin. 
Go, Abbé, and ſee how this is cultivated: you 


will find ſome of your countrymen there, whom 


you would hardly know again, they are grown 
ſo fat by the good living they there met with. 
F rom Tzaritzin to Aſtracan, you will find, beſides 
the colonies of the Herenhutters, numberleſs 
habitations of the Coſacks; and proceeding through 
them brings, us to Aſtracan. I have not yet 
| done with the refutation of this paragraph of the 
Abbes; 1 have only as yet proved by facts, 
that he does not know what he ſays, when he 
tells us, that © the regions of the ſouth. part of 
Siberia, towards. the borders, produce no corn 
as far as the confines. of Aſtracan:“ ignorance, 
and the deſire of ſaying ſomething, have produced 
that ſentence. Are we to attribute what follows 
to the ſame cauſe? This however, appears to 
be the only part of Siberia fit for human beings 
to live in the climate is mild, and the ſoil 
ſeems as if it would be fertile, if cultivated; 
but for want of inhabitants, nothing but ne 
are to be met with, which form a ponerful 
barrier againſt the Tartars.“ Fr 

' Monſ, L. Abbe, the ſouthern limits of hrs, 


which you extend, nobody knows why, as far 


as Aſtracan, cannot be the only habitable part 
f Siberia ; ke from the time this. Pun 


Was 
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was conquered, to that of Peter the Great, all 
the eſtabliſhments made in Siberia were more 
wwards the north than the ſouth; though it is 
true the northern provinces are leſs fit for 


cultivation than the others. I ſuppoſe thut, as 


money was at that time ſcarce in Ruſſia, as it 


was in the reſt of Europe, the ſine firs that 
were to be had in the north of Siberia induced 


that part of the country to be peopled preferably 


th the other. Larterly the attention of government 
has extended to the ſouthern provincks. Siberia 
wits moſtly peopled with ſhepherds and huntſmen : 


it Wis very natural, that before Ruſſia had it 
in Her power to fix them, ſhe ſhould for à long 


While prefer the produce of grazing and ene 
to chat of aꝑriculture; which laſt has crept on 
by imperceptible degrees. I muſt here obferve, 


chat, as theſe idolarers became chriſtians, dhey 


Aſo gradually ook off their paſtoral life, and 


applied themfelves to cultivating the earth. All 


cht 1 Have here ſaid, is only to prove, thut the 


north of Siberia can be inhabited by men, becauſe 


it bad for a long ſpace of time 2 greater number 


6f inhabitants, than the ſouthern provinces. It 


8 very poffible that the climate may not be to the 
Abbe's liking : there is no diſputing of taſte any 


more than of colours; but men are not à bit 


i men for not having been in France, thougl 
the Ade ſeems inclinable to make bears of them. 


To conclude the criticiſm upon this paragraph, 


— 
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I muſt take notice of theſe latter words: But, 
for want of inhabitants, nothing beſides deſerts are 


to be met wich, which form a powerful barrier 


againſt che Turtars.“ 1 think T have proved to 
demonſtration, that What the Mb is pleafed to 


call deſerts, are mhabited and cultivated tracts of 


land; that the habitations increaſe yearly ; that 


in ſome of the diſtricts there is ſiot à ſpot of 


ground unemployed ; and that the miſery and 
poverty he ſo graciouſly endows them with, are 
merely the produce of his diſtempered brain: 


conſequently-this ſtrong barrier, chat he makes the 
Ruſffins oppoſe: to the Tartars, falls to the 


ground of itſelf. I can neverthetefs accotũint: for tiris 


idea of tlie is: he has turned over ſome old 


books, which have taught him that the deſpotic 
empires of Aſta reduced their frontiers into deſerts 3 


and, as upon all occaſions he gives our ſovereigna 


the title of deſpotic, ſo he very ſenſibly coneludes, 
(coneluſions ate his heart's! delight) chat Ruſſia 
has choſen to make deſerts of its 8 
againſt the Tartars. 


After ö mins _ fo | 


much of my time, the author ſays, ©. The: reſt, 
of the Ruſſian empire is cultivated in ſeveral 


Places. lt is odd, that he, wih other ſeribblere 
of the like kind, ſhould chooſe to; expreſs. 


themſelves thus: it would be. far eaſier to name 
the parts which might be cultivated, and are not. 


ſo.; the — would not be long. Cultivation 


ſo 
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ſo daily enlarges in Ruſſia, that there can 
hardly be ſaid to remain any ground worth 
mentioning, as uſeleſs. There are many provinces 
where the want of land is complained of. The 
Abbt continues, All the country between the 
Frozen Sea and the parallel of Peterſburg, ſituated 
about the fixtieth degree of latitude, is hardly 
peopled at all: nothing but foreſts and marſhes 
are to be ſeen there; and no corn, or at leaſt 
very little. This climate produces no fruit, nor 
even any of the common vegetables.“ And in 
a note he cites . Stralenberg Deſcription de 
Empire de Ruſſie, tom. i. p. 26. and all the 
travellers.” And pray obſerve, reader, that neither 
Stralenberg, nor any of the other travellers, ever 
were in that part of Ruſſia. There are very 
few of them who go from Peterſburg to Archangel, 
fewer ſtill from Moſcow to Archangel, none from 
Archangel to Tobolſk, &c. I have never been 
. there myſelf: but ſince Monſe Chappe makes 
Peterſburg his reſting-place, it will not be amiſs 
to obſerve, that in the province of Ingria, where 
Peterſburg is fituated, grain and vegetables grow 
exceedingly well; that this whole province was 
a" marſhy deſert when Peter the Great began to 
build this town; that the labourers are conſtantly 
employed in draining the marſhes; and that 
there were more than fifty thouſand cultivators 
employed in this deſert province in 1703. 


— 
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Let us now follow our dear Abbè into the 
northern provinces of Siberia, and take a particular 
view of them with the map before us: Firſt, I 
croſs the Neva, and go into Carelia: this province 
has been inhabited time out of mind; and its 
inhabitants are ſo famous for draining marſhes, 
that they are ſent for even into Courland when 
any. ſuch operation is to be performed. Their 
country is both ſtony and marſhy, notwithſtanding 
| which they find means both to ſow and reap. 
This province is inhabited by Finlanders and 
Ruſſians, and extends as far as the lake Ladoga. 
Let us paſs this lake, and we ſhall find the 
province of Olonetz, which is probably inhabited, 
becauſe we know of thouſands who are;ſettled 
there, and of which a number work in the 
mines, others make pot-aſh, and others are 
huſbandmen. Next to this comes Kargapol, which 
is inhabited and cultivated, - and even produces 
hemp.. The province of Dwina, in which we 


where they grow .oats; that of Waga, and of 
Wologda, are all inhabited, and produce corn in 
abundance : there is alſo a great quantity of 
timber in all theſe, provinces. Tarenſk, Totma, 
Galitch, and Chlinow, are among the provinces 
that furniſn Archangel with corn; and there are 
numberleſs diſtilleries for brandy, particularly in 
Chlinow. The province of Teherdin is leſs 
cultivated than that of Solikamſk :: that of Pelim 
£5 : 1 ; is 
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is ſcarcely ſuſceptible of cultivation: Tobolfk 
again, on the contrary, is greatly ſo. The borders 
of the Frozen Sea cannot be cultivated : they 
are however peopled by the ancient inhabitants 
of Siberia, who are retired there, and live by 
hunting and fiſhing; they have a great deal of 
cattle, and are ſo much accuſtomed to the rigour 
of their climate, that they would not know how 
to live in a milder: we have had many examples 
of ſome of theſe inhabitants coming to Moſcow, 
and the more ſouthern provinces, and dying in 
a few days of a hot fever. | 

The Abbé continues: The remainder of Rufſia 
extends ſtill two hundred leagues towards the 
ſouth; and this is the only part where the ſoil 
appears fit for agriculture.” I have already ſhewn 
how little he is to be truſted in this particular. 
He ſays, The Ukraine is an exceedingly 
Fruitful province, in which there is plenty of 
every thing. Moſt of the lands are cultivated in 
all the other provinces, from fifty-ſix degrees of 
latitude to the parallel of St. Peterſburg ; yet . 
the corn thrives there but indifferently. And 
he again cites Stralenberg : here are a number 
of errors in a very few words, Ablé: in the 


_ firft place, though it be. true that the Ukraine 


15 exceedingly fruitful, and affords great plenty 
of every thing, yet the Ukraine is not the only 
province of which this may be faid. The 
- cen of _— that of Oukraina 

| Slobodſkaia, 
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Slobodſkaia, of Voronez, of Niznei Nowgorod, 
and in particular the kingdom of Caſan, are all 
as fruitful, and better peopled : in the ſecond 
place, I have already ſhewn, that the Abbé had 
before made a miſtake about the northern 
latitude of the provinces that would bear cultivation. 
Here he has made a greater blunder : he fays, 


4 Moſt of the lands are cultivated in all the | 


other provinces, from fifty-fix degrees of latitude.” 
But this moment he ſaid the Ukraine was the 
moſt fruitful, Well, reader, the Ukraine begins 


at the forty- ſeventh degree. Kiow is ſituated in 


the fiftieth, Azow in the forty-ſeventh, Aſtracan 
the ſame. He ſaid ſome time ago, that this 
laſt province was fruitful, Why then does he 
now fix upon the fifty-fixth degree as the firſt 
that is fit for cultivation? Is not this a ſhamefull 


inaccuracy? It is not however all: he adds, 


Vet the corn thrives there but indifferently.“ 
Aſk your own merchants, Abbé, whether the 


Ruſſian corn is indifferent; and learn, that all 


the corn which the Engliſh, the Dutch, the 
Swedes, &c. fetch from Riga, is Ruflian growth : 
it comes from Pleſco v, from Smolenſk, and from 
Nowgorod; and the corn-merchants very well 
know, and will tell you if you aſk them, that 
the Ruſſian corn keeps better than any other, 
as it is leſs damp, and leſs apt to turn mouldy. 
This is pretty ſtrong evidence againſt you, good Mr. 


Academician. Upon my word, my patience almoſt 
85 | Hz . . 
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begins to fail me at the numberleſs contradiction 
I am obliged to refute. Can there be any great 
delight i in being conſtantly obliged to fay, This 
is not true there is an abſurdity—that 1 is a deſigned 
miſtake, &c.? It is no eaſy matter to diftinguiſh 
between your ignorance and your malevolence, 
and diſcover which of the two has guided your 
pen in this or that particular circumſtance. You 
will perhaps enquire what has induced me to 
take all this trouble. Learn then, that it is 
zeal for my country which gives me the patience 
to read your book, and the defire to refute it. 
1 have the honour to be a Ruffian; I glory 
in my country, and will defend it with my 
tongue, my pen, or my ſword, as long as I have 
2 drop of blood left, and ſhould think myſelf 
too happy to ſhed the laſt in its ſervice: and I 
do aſſuüre you, Abbé, though you take ſo much 
> trotible to affert the contrary, I do not ſtand 
alone in thoſe ſentiments; there are numbers of 
my countrymen, who are infinitely better and 
worthier men than I am; but love, zeal, and 
gratitude to my country and ſovereign, I ſhare 
with all the Ruſſians Tam fo happy to be 
acquainted with : were we as great boaſters as 
ſome of our neighbours, there is, perhaps, no 
country that would furniſh the world With mote 
ſtriking examples of patriotic zeal, great actions, 
and civil, military, and moral virtues, than ours. 


Do not defy me, Abe; it would not be difficult 
. | | to 
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to provoke me to undertake the making a 


collection of them, to prove to the world how 
ſtrangely paltry ſcribblers have impoſed upon its 
credulity,. by malice, ſtupidity, or ignorance ; and 
how they have gained credit, merely becauſe they 
appear too contemptible to deſerve an, anſwer. 
The time is now come, when it ſeems neceflary 
to open the eyes of the. world upon the wrongs 
done us, and ſet Ruſſia forth in its true light : : 
this it is that I have in part undertaken, 
Let us then return to the taſk. The Abbe 
goes on: From my own obſervations, and 
the accounts of other travellers, I bave traced 
a. chart of this vaſt empire, where the caſt of an 
eye ſnews the different tracts of land of which 
it is compoſed: thoſe which are cultivated ; 
thoſe which,” if they are not, might be; and 
thoſe which are abſolutely unfit for agriculture, 
becauſe an eternal winter reigns there, and they 
offer nothing but barren deſerts and boundleſs 
tracts of foreſt and moraſs.” The Abbe has been 
at great pains to make a moſt inaccurate piece 
of Work, in the twenty ſeventh map of the 
third volume of his zurney into Siberia. He 
himſelf but a little while ago has told us, 
66 That moſt of the lands are cultivated in all 


the other provinces, from fifty-fix degrees of 


latitude, to the parallel of St. Peterſburg ” 
Hi Let 
® This paragraph, as well as the map of Ruſſia, which 


is here criticiſed, are omitted in the Engliſh tranſlation of 
ry Chappe. 
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Let us now examine the map. The provinces 
that are quite improper for cultivation are marked 
green ; thoſe which might be cultivated, and are 
not, are yellow; and thoſe which are fruitful, 
are red. The red begins at Riga, and goes 
down to Kiow and Azow. Obſerve, reader, that 
| Here the Abe's text flatly contradicts his map: 
he told us, that the land was cultivated from 
fifty-ſixdegrees latitude, to the parallel of Peterſburg; 
and the red line goes to the forty-ſeventh degree, 
as you may ſec. And pray do not forget, that I 
have aſſerted, that from the forty-ſeventh to the 
fixty-fourth, i. e. to Archangel, they ſow and reap . 
all kind of grain. But let us run after Mon,. 
d Auteraches red line: he brings it from Azow 
down to Tzaritzin : - but this laſt fortreſs is 
"excluded from the fruitful land, though ir be 
ſurrounded with colonies of Herrenhutters, and 
Moravian brethren, who . earn their bread at 
the ſweat of their brow. He goes up the Volga: 
the left fide 1s admitted to the honour of bringing 
forth the fruits of the earth ; but the right is 
poſitively forbid any pretenſions of the kind. 
The borders of the Samara, the fruitful part of 
Caſan on the other fide of the Volga, the 
- provinces ſituated between the rivers Samara and 
Kama, and thoſe on the other fide the Kama, 
are all unmercifully precluded the privilege of 
the productive faculty, by the means of that 
formidable red line, without the leaſt regard to 


ne 
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che daily and convincing proofs of the injuſtice 
of this proceeding. After this you will not be 
ſurpriſed, reader, when the Abbe, having carried 
his line near Moſcow and Nowgorod, gives it 
a ſudden turn, and brings it back in a hurry to 
ſhut out Peterſburg Ges the productive privilege. 
All this ill-will towards Ruffia is ſtill nothing, 
compared to the ſeverity with which poor Siberia 
is treated: two miſerable little red ſpots in the 
middle, ſingle out the only two diſtricts which 
he chooſes ſhould afford corn. For pity's ſake, 
good Abbé, extend this unmerciful red line; do 
not ſtarve us all, as muſt undoubtedly be our fate 
if your account be conſiſtent with truth: whether 
it is, or is not, will admit of very little doubt 
with the greateſt part of my readers, who by 
this time muſt be pretty well acquainted with 
the accuracy of your obſervations. This map 
offers another inſtance of your precifion : the 
green is to ſhew the parts entirely unfit for 
cultivation; and the yellow, thoſe which might 
be cultivated, but are not. Did Monſ. Chappe, 
I wonder, go over all Ruſſia and Siberia, fathom 
by fathom, that he preſumes thus to aver, 1 
have marked with green what ca not be 
cultivated, and with yellow that which might 
be, and is not?” This is ſtill more amazing, 
than that the levels from Paris to Tobolfk were 
taken as he ran poſt ; a circumſtance - which will | 
undoubtedly fill the. rifing generation with 
| e admiration 
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adihication arid aftoniſhment. You know, reader, 
it Was the uſe he was to be of to them, that 
filled him with delight at the end of his obſer vation 


: upon the tranſit of Venus: he keeps this always 


it view, and I do not in the leaſt queſtion but 
that he will fucceed at | leaft ſo far as to make 
them vonder. 

The Abb4 gives us an e e Mr. de 
L'lſle's Memoirs, by which we are to underſtand 
the climate of Siberia to be as cold as what is 
there faid of Hudſon's Bay. Then follows another 
citation, from Laurence Lange, who was very 
near having his noſe frozen off in paffing the 
mountains of Verchotourie. This paſlage proves 
nothing, becauſe the noſe was brought ſafe to 
the other fide of the mountains. The Abbe by 
this adventure of the noſe alſo means to prove 
the height of theſe mountains, and confirms it 
by his levels. Unluckily for Monſ. Chappe, I am 
Tuch an ignoramus as to require more convincing 
*probfs of the truth of his aflertions, than the 
frozen noſe,” or the levels taken running poſt. 


1 ſhall: diſpenſe with the trouble of following 


the AR. through "the ſchen ſtages of heat and 
cold that he W Fav6url us with; 1 leave the 
determination of his accuracy in this point to the 
more learned: 1 ſhall only juſt obſerve, that at the 


End of this, he repeats, that & Nertſchinſk is an 
erce unge 4 fruitful and 1 elimate; 


though 


% 
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though x we before took notice he in another place 
ſays, That none of the ſouthern e 


4. 


produce any grain. —0 N O nores ! 


Of the Govenymenr of Roma, hen | 


Tear 861, 2 1767. 


HE Abbé tells us, = « 5 361 to 
1596, Ruſſia was governed by a ſucceſſion 
of ſovereigns all of the ſame family ; and. that, 
during this interval of more than ſeven hundred 
years, the eldeſt ſons have always ſucceeded of 
courſe.” And to this I add, that during theſe 
ſeven hundred years and more, i. e. to the death 


of the Czar Feodor Ivanowitſch, Ruſſia was 


governed in the ſame manner, had the ſame 
manners, and was pretty much upon a level 
with moſt of the other European nations. Monſ. 
Chappe ſays, So long a filial ſucceſſion ſhould 
ſeem to prove, that Ruſſia was then a free 
ate ; but the ſame annals, and all the hiſtorians 
aſſert, that the nation was ever governed by 
deſpotic princes: according to all probability, 
therefore, the government muſt have been rendered 


milder by ſome particular cuſtoms.” I have a 


great deal to obſerve upon this ſetting- out: in 
the firſt place, Abbé, the term deſpotic is fo often, 
and with ſo little reaſon, at your pen's end, 


that it were to be wiſhed, for your own ſake, 


you were ignorant of its meaning; and indeed 
there 
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there is ſome reaſon to ſuſpect this to be the 
caſe: by Deſpotiſm the idea of Tyrant is always 
conveyed; and it is a circumſtance that will 
hardly gain credit, that a lineal ſucceſſion of 


tyrants ſhould be allowed to reign for upwards 
of ſeven hundred years. Your own words 


tell us, The government muſt have been 
rendered milder by ſome particular cuſtoms.” | 
If milder, why then tyrannical, A Experience 
proves that Ruſſia had reaſon to be pleaſed with 
its government at that time, as it has conſtantly 
been increafing in power, as well as ftrength, 
without ever having given cauſe of complaint to 
its ſubje ds; and it really ſeems evident, no other 
form of government cou'd promiſe the ſame. 


ſucceſs, when one conſiders: the great extent cf 


the empire. Look, Abbé, into the ſecond chapter 
of the - inſtructions for the code of laws, by 


Catherine the Second. But what am I thinking 
of? why bd yon have recourſe to our cle 


Empreſs's code of laws? I had forgot that your 


mild and moderate government prohibited the 
ſale of thoſe inſtructions all over France, and 
that a peep into them 
nberty. By the bye, Alle, 


ight coſt you your 
I do not think this 
was ſo prudent a ſtroke in French politics as 
ſome I could mention ; it rather has the appeararice 
of. laying aſide the maſk, and leaving it at leaſt 


doubtful, whether we are ſtill, in the - ſtrain of 


aduiation, to name your government Monarchical, 
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or, in plain Engliſh, call it Deſpotic, and expect 
very ſoon to ſee all the tyrant ſtand confeſſed. It 
is, in one particular, with you as it is with us 2 
the written will of the ſovereign is a law—bur 
with this difference, that none of our provinces 
will receive any other ; whereas many of yours 
are governed without any written law at all. 
There are perhaps few nations, where laws are 
held more ſacred than with us: no judge can 
givea decree without citing the law in conformity 
with which he acts, and none can be executed 
if they prove contrary to the laws: the Roman 
laws were introduced into Ruſſia at the ſame 
time with chriſtianity, becauſe they were in part 
the laws of the church. The grand Duke 
| Yaroflaw, father to St. Alexander Neviki, made 
laws, had them put into writing, and added to 
the antient laws of Nowgorod: theſe were no 
other than what were received all over the north. 
The Czar Ivan Waſiliewitſch had a new code 
made; ſo had the Czar Alexis Michailowitſch. 
The judges have been, time out of mind, named 
every year, and nobody could be condemned 
without being heard and judged. The eccleſiaſtics 
were conſulted here, as in every other part of 
Europe, upon matters of importance. I think 
this government, in the true colours I have now 
repreſented it, ſeems ruled in pretty much the 
ſame manner as all the others in that age, and 
perhaps better than a great many, _ 


We 


— 
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We have long ago obſerved, that the s 
particular pleaſure is to mention only thoſe things 
which he can ſhape to his own malevolence, 
and cautiouſly conceal whatever might ſet the 
nation in a diſtinguiſhed light. Seven hundred 
years take up half a page; but a page and a 
haf are employed 10 ſet forth the pretended 
crimes of the Czar Boris Goudonow; I ſay 


* (Pretended, - becauſe the greateſt - part of them, 
neither the Abbe, nor any body elſe, has proofs 
of. This prince was unhappy, and the unhappy 
gare always in the wrong. Many hiſtorians have 


repeated things ef him, which they only had 


on hearſay, or from rumours thrown out by 
his enemies, or by oppoſite factions. An 
-anecdote of the illuſtrious family of the Romanows, 
concerning this prince, does them too much 
honour, not to be related. When adulation to 


the ſucceſſors gave riſe to a propoſal for digging 


up, and throwing out of the imperial ſepulchre, 
the corpſe of the unfortunate Boris, they never 
_ would .confent to it: though he had been their 


Particular enemy, (they ſaid) he was the acknow- 
ledged ſovereign of Ruſſia, and no indignity ſhould 


be offered to his remains. During the travels of 
Peter the Firſt, the great tower of Moſcow, which 
was built by Boris, was repaired. An inſcription 
which had been made in honour of the founder was 
deſignedly covered with plaſter, with a view to 
make court- to the Emperor, who, -the moment 
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he heard of it, ordered it to be reſtored, ſaying, 
that the memory of a great man ought to be 
reſpected: and this inſcription is ſtill extant. 
The Abbé after this tells us, that at the death of 
the Czar Boris, the troubles and commotions 
increaſed daily, and continued till che year 1613. 


And here Monſ. Chappe ſays, “ Although the 


realm of Ruſſia had never been elective, yet, 
under ſuch circumſtances, the nation was obliged 


to choeſe a ſovereign. Michael Romanow, 


grandfather of the Czar Peter, was elected this 
year in an aſſembly of the chief Boyards; and 
the Ruffians ſubmitted themſelves to a youth 


of fifteen, without making any conditions.” 


Let us a little examine this remarkable event. 


The bes own words ſay, that from the death 


of the Czar Feodor Ivanowitſch © the commotions 
daily increaſed, and continued till the year 1613.5 
At that time 'ſeveral- people, remarkable for their 
abilities, united, to deliberate upon the means 
of putting an end to theſe commotions, and 


' the calamities that were heaped upon the ſtate: 


there being no deſcendant left of their antient 
ſovereign, they caſt their eyes upon the neareſt 
remaining relation of ſo many Czars, under whom 
the nation had ſo greatly increaſed its power 
and ftrength : it tended to reunite the minds 
of 'the people for the great end of reſcuing 


their country from ruin, to chooſe Michael 


Rotaanow, though at that time bur fifteen years 
of 
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of age: he had a father, who would have been 
_ choſen emperor, had not his having taken religious 
vows, and being at the time detained a priſoner 
in Poland, made the thing impracticable: but 
this father's. advice would make the young 
man act as they could wiſh. The event juſtified 
this method of reaſoning : to have preſcribed 
. laid down rules to this new ſovereign, had 
been to prolong the troubles ; beſides that it 
would have appeared a diſagreeeble novelty to 
the people, which the enemies to the public 
repoſe would not have failed to lay hold of, 


and turn to their own ends. The Czar Waſilii 


Chouiſki had loſt his life with his crown for 
attempting to introduce a new form of government. 
The people's voice upon that occafion was, We 
will bave one ſovereign, and not twenty maſters. From 
what I have now ſaid, good reader, you will 
agree with me, that common ſenſe is wanting 
in the 4b}?s concluſion, when he fays, © From 
the readineſs with which they conſented to a 
change of the old conſtitution, it may be 
concluded, that it had not been formed by them, | 
that they had not the leaſt notion of liberty, or 
that they were extremely degenerated.” Dege- 
nerated! Abbe! do you call the mind of hs 
prince Serge Troubetſkoi, of this Scheremeteff, of 
this monk of the Trinity convent, and of this 
merchant of Niznei Nowgorod (who furniſhed the 
money for the enterpriſe) degenerate? They 
| Co formed 


I 
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formed the plan of ſaving their country from 
the hands of the Poles, and effected it; of giving 
it a ſovereign, and re-eſtabliſhing good order 


and harmony throughout the empire: the moſt - 


complete ſucceſs attended all their undertakings, 
and you call them degenerate minds! 1 quit 
this ſubject, Abbé, for fear it ſhould bring on 
ſo complete a quarrel as to rob me of the 


— 


patience neceſſary for the continuation of my 


enquiries. | 

I ſhall only nals one farther obſervation upon 
this paragraph. The Abe ſays, that the Czar 
Michael Romanow *© was elected by an aſſembly 
of the chief Boyards.” Many authors, for want 
of a more competent knowledge of the Ruan 
cuſtoms, have termed all the nobles Boyards, 
whilſt this title is only given by the ſovereign. 
to thoſe who are inveſted with the higheſt 
dignities, and is not hereditary. 

The 464: continues, His ſon Atletico: 
came to the throne in 1645, without any other 
form of election.“ What form of election could 
there be? Did not the Abbé tell us, that for 
upwards of ſeven hundred years the eldeſt ſons 
ſucceeded to their fathers? what can he now 


mean by obſerving, - that the ſon ſucceeded 


« without any other form of election?” He 
adds, His reign was diſturbed with ſeditions 
and civil wars, chiefly occaſioned, i it ſeems, by 
the deſpotic ſway which Moroſoff, favourite of 

| the 
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the Czar, exerciſed over the empire.“ This 
Moroſoff was brother-in-law to the (Czar: he had 
married the ſiſter of the Czarina Maria Iliiniſhna, 
of the family of Miloſlawſki. This man had ſo 
little genius, that it is amazing hiſtorians ſhould 
chooſe to attribute to him the feditions and 
inteſtine wars, which prevailed under this reign; 
Other cauſes may be found much more likely to 
have that effect. One of theſe civil wars was 
occaſioned by the erection of a council to reviſe and 
correct the tranſlations of the Bible and other books 
belonging to the church: this, undoubtedly, 
Moroſow could have no hand in, as he might 
very well boaſt with the antient nobility of 
France, 1 am à gentleman, for I can neither read nr 
write, Our author. next cites Monſ. de Voltaire 
for the following obſervation: - That this part 
of the world being leſs reſtrained by manners, 
than any other, it was neceſſary it ſhould be 
reſtrained by corporal puniſhments, and that thoſe 
puniſhments gave birth to flavery.” Nobody can 
have a more profound reſpect for Monſ. de Voltaire 
than myſelf ; and J will only beg this great man's 
leave to ſubmit to his judgment a few obſervations 
that occur to me on the foregoing paſſage. 
There never was a nation more governed by 
manners and cuſtoms than ours: every one knows 
the pains it took to reform its manners in the 
beginning of this century ; but what its antient 
manners were, is, I believe, not ſo well known : 
| let 
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jet us take a ſhort view of them, and look into 
the principal houſes. Theſe were ſmall and 
entirely free from luæu ya whole family was 
| lodged in a very narrow compaſs the outward 
apartments for the men, the inner rooms for 
the women — every family attended Mattins, Maſs, 
and Veſpers, as regularly as the day came: thus 
religious occupations were their chief employment : 
it was cuſtomary that at noon all the men ſhould. 
reſort to the place where juſtice was adminiſtered, 
there to talk over their buſineſs and public 
affairs; and if any young man was obſerved to 
neglect attending this place two days following, 
it became a matter of complaint to his ſather, 
and of reproach to himſelf, as an unpardonable 
careleſſneſs and ſure fign of a bad conduct, which 
made him afraid of meeting the eyes of his 
friends, and give up the advantage he might 
reap from being inſtructed in national affairs, 
and the ſtate of the empire. The remainder of 
the day was always devoted to the care of their 
families; and the whole houſehold, wife, children, 
and ſeryants, were conſtantly in the preſence of 
the maſter, who, thus ſurrounded, was obliged to 
pay a continual attention to the propriety of his 
own conduct for the fake of example, and had 
it always in his power to watch over theirs.— | 
The moſt perfect harmony reigned in every 
houſe-—divorces were ſcarcely ever heard, or even 


thought of—children paid 22 greateſt reſpect for 
3 their 


F 
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their parents: but what will give a higher 
opinion of the morals of thoſe days than any 
thing I can fay in favour of them, is the 
remarkable clauſe that uſed to be inſerted in all 
contracts, and is as follows: | Should it happen 
that 1 recede from my promiſe, or do nit keep up 
to the firifleft ſenſe of it, may ſhame then be my 
portion. Shame was then the ne plus ultra: 

they knew no puaiſhment more terrible. Can 


there be a greater proof of good morals than this ? 


| Can any nation ſhew an equivalent to it? And 
this clauſe was never omitted till they ceaſed to 
live as they had done, and the commiotions of the 
Nate at the death of the Czar Ivan Waſiliewitſch 
prevailed over the ſimplicity of their manners. 
It is poſſible that ſome few examples of ſeverity | 
may have given room to believe, © that puniſhments | 
governed theſe men better than morals; and 


that thoſe puniſhments gave birth to ſlavery,” 


as Monſ. Voltaire ſays in the paſſage cited by the 
Abbe. But did not horrible puniſhments at that 
time prevail among all the other European nations? 
Ours were ſevere, it is true; but if it were 
not diſpleaſing to diſoourſe longer upon fo 
diſagreeable a ſubject, I would demonſtrate, that 
as we took our rod-, and manner. of whipping, 
from the Romans, all the other horrors of this 
Kind, we are poſſeſſed of, were imitated from 

other nations: let theſe in their turn imitate us 


if 2 are wie, and model their criminal 
Juriſdiction 


% 
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juriſdiction upon the tenth chapter of the inſt ruc- 
tions for the code of laws, by the Empreſs 
Catharine the Second, which: has been prohibited 

„both in Paris and Conſtantinople. 
The Abbe ſays, After the death of the 
_ (Czar Alexis, which happened in 1.677, the 
nation became more and more enſlaved. How 
will Morſe. Charpe prove this paſſage, I wonder? 
The following one is not leſs extraordinary: 
% Feodor died in 1682, without children :” and 
immediately after, The Princeſs Sophia, daughter 
of Feodor, by the firſt marriage, formed the 
delign of placing herſelf at the head of the empire. 
What a contra iction is here, Manſ. L2.4bbe ! this 
Feodor died childleſs, and yet his daughter Sophia 
formed the deſign of placing herſelf at the head 
of the empire. Is it poſſible to make a more 
groſs and unpardonable blunder than this? it needs 
no commentary, The Princefs Sophia was 
daughter to the - Czar xis Michaelowitſch, 
ſiſter to Feodor, and not daughter to her childleſs 
brother, as the HM (for variety I ſuppoſe) has 
made her. A great deal has been ſaid about 
this princeſs ; but 1 do not think that in general 
authors have done her juſtice: it was her eldeſt 
brother the Czar Ivan, who, by his unbounded 
confidence in her, had in a manner intruſted her 
with the care of the Whole government. The 
youth and weak neſs of this eldeſt brother, and 
dhe er of the youngeſt, (the Czar Peter) 
= T's "> 00h 
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left the reins entirely to her management. Her 
mother in-law, and all her kindred, w ere in 
oppoſition to the princeſs. It appears pretty plain, 
that the talebearers and ſycophants had too fine 
an opportunity here of diſplaying their talents, to 
negle& making the beſt uſe of chem in fomenting 
quarrels among men whoſe minds were thus 


divided : they ſucceeded to adm ration. We muſt 
however do the Princeſs Sophia juſtice, and, 


diveſting ourſelves of partiality, ſay, that ſhe 


conducted the affairs of the empire for many years 
with great ſagacity. Upon an examination of the 


things ſhe did, and thoſe which paſſed through her 


hands, we cannot but own, that ſhe was very 
capable of governing. When they wanted to wreſt 
the reins out of her hands, her ambition excited new 
troubles, which were not put an end to till Peter 
the Great ſhut her up in a . mere ſhe 


finiſhed her days. 


* 


After theſe troubles, and W mentioned the 
revolts of the Strelzi, the Abbe continues, © Burt 
the nation, accuſtomed to rebellion and ſlaughter, 


always had the renewal of theſe crimes to fear.” Is 


it poſſible that a man, who lives in a country where 


never a day paſſes without ſome poor wretch being 


hanged for the moſt trifling thefts, ſhould talk in 
this manner of a nation where executions are never 


thought of, but for the moſt horrible crimes ; where 


tortures are totally baniſhed, and puniſhing with 


_ death ſcarce ever heard of? He continues, Peter | 


the 
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the Firſt in 1689, taking the reins of government in 
his own hands, conceived the deſign of reforming 
ard civilizing the nation; but being more abſolute 
than any of his predeceſſors, he drew the bands 
of ſlavery ſtill cloſer.” I beg my reader to judge 
whether any thing can be more plain than the 
contradiction theſe few lines contain. What ! 
is civilizing a nation drawing the bands of 
 flavery cloſer? Is Peter the Great, who inſtituted 
a ſenate, to which he gave the power of 
remonſtrating, if they found any thing in his 
decrees hes contrary to the laws, or burtkul to 
the ſtate—is he here accuſed of having drawn 
the bands of flavery cloſer? he who opened 
his empire to ſtrangers, who, at his own expence, 
ſent his ſubjects to travel for inſtruction? But 
why ſhould this imputation of the Abbe take 
up more of my time? every particular that 
regards Peter the Great is too well known for 
Men. Chappe” $ . aſperfions to gain ground; he 
therefore in this circumſtance, as he has. done 
in many others, only expoſes himſelf. 

Four lines contain the death of Cas gener, the 
reign of the Empreſs Catharine the Firſt, and 
that of Peter the Second, grandſon to Peter the 
Firſt. He next tells us, that © the Prince 
Dolgorouki and Count Oſterman, who compoſed | 
the high council, ſupprefſed the will of the 
Empreſs Catharine, and raiſed the report that 
Peter the Second. on his death-bed had named 

198 | the 
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the Princefs, Ducheſs Dowager of Courland, his 
ſueceflor.” This high council, Abbé, was not 
compoſed of oniy one Prince Dolgorouki and 
Count Oſterman, but of a great many princes 
of that family, and of the Galitzins, beſides many 
other noblemen and princes of the empire. There 
was no report raiſed about Peter the Second 
having named any ſucceſſor; a numerous council 
of ſtate does not commonly fall into ſuch abſurdities: 
they openly elected the Princeſs Ann, Ducheſs 


of Courland, to be Empreſs, upon condition ſhe 


ſigned particular ar icles which they had drawn 
up; and the ſubſcribed without heſitatton, fuppoſing 
them to be dictated by the general voice of the 
nation: but When ſhe arrived at Mofcow, and 
found that the voice of the nation did not agree 


2 with theſe articles, ſhe looked upon them as void, 
and proceeded to put herſelf in poſftffion of the 


rig hts of her anceſtors. Had you been better 
informed, Abbe, and taken more pains to be exact, 


you would have TIVES. me a great deal of 
trouble, 


 Monſ. Chappe goes on: “ This Princeſs had 
brotght with her her favourite, Biron, à native 
of Courtand : in her name, as Empreſs; he ruled 
the Ruſſtans with a rod of iron: be ſeemed 


already to have conceived the deſign of making 
himſeff one day maſter of the throne: he ſubdued 
the - nation by the ſeverity of puniſhments, and 


by ſending numbers as exiles imo Siberia. The 
. 


Empreſs Ann created him Duke of Courland.” 


What a choice collection of expreſſions, | to put 
things in the worſt light poſſible! If any one 


were to ſay, The king of France went a hunting, 
and took with him his favourite, Choiſeul, a 
native of Lorraine, it would immediately be ſaid, 


This man exprefles himſelf very improperly. And 


here is an academician who tells us, The 
Empreſs brought with her her favourite, Biron, 
a native of Courland :” and immediately after, 
& In the name of the Empreſs he ruled the 


Ruſſians with a rod of iron?“ He ſubdued 


the nation by inflicting -puniſhments.” However 
ſevere and harſh this reign may have been, 


| Menſe Chapps, I am convinced that the ſo-much- 
boaſted-of Cardinal Richelieu will bear the 

* compariſon: be indeed ruled with a rod of iron 
in the name of Lewis XIII. he did not conceive - 
the defign of making himſelf one day maſter of 
the throne ; but he reigned, in fact, a moſt deſpotic 
tyrant: he ſubdued your nation by puniſhments and 
baniſhing—not into Siberia: indeed. he had no 
Siberia to ſend the unhappy ſufferers to: Canada 


was taken from you by the Engliſh; but the heaths 
of Bourdeaux, and the ſands of Olonne, ſerved. his 


purpoſe juſt as well; ſo you have but little to 
reproach us with on that head. The latter part 
of the Abb&s paragraph ſays, © After the death 
of the laſt prince of the houſe of Ketler, the 


1 Ann created him (Biron) Duke of 
I 5 b Courland,” 
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Courland.” It was not the Empreſs Ann who 
created him a duke; it was Auguſtus the Third, 


of the houſe of Saxony, whom oh Empreſs had 
placed upon the throne! of Poland, who, out of 


gratitude, firſt propoſed to the court of Ruſſia 


to elect the great chamberlain, Count Biron, Duke 


of Courland ; which being done, the King of 
Poland gave him the inveſtiture. 
After this the Abbe gives an account of. the 


death of the Empreſs, of the acceſſion of the 
young prince of Brunſwic, Ivan the Third, of 


the regency of the Duke of Courland : and then 
he ſays, The Princeſs of Brunſwick, the 
Emperor's mother, could not however ſubmit to 
the ſway of the regent; ſhe therefore thought 
of ſkaking it off, and fixed upon General Munich, 


aſtrauger in Ruſſia, to aſſiſt her in the undertaking.“ 


It was not this weak princeſs who formed the 
plan of arreſting the regent; but it was Mareſhal 
Munich, who, upon ſeeing the general diſcontent 


of the nation, firſt made this propoſal to the 


Princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the Great :. 


| ſhe declined entering into the plan; upon which 


the Mareſhal laid it before the Princeſs of 
Brunſwic, Who was with much difficulty prevailed 
upon to agree to it. From this ftate of the fact, 


. © the anſwer to the Princeſs, which the Aobè frames 
ſor the General, falls to the ground of itſelf : 


we will, however, take it up, and offer it to our 


readers, for fear they ſhould not have obſerved 
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the ſmartneſs of it. Here it is: © Munich, 
well acquainted with Biron and the Ruſſians, 

made anſwer to the Princeſs, that this ſcheme 
having been in agitation, ſhe and her party run 
the greateſt hazard of being confined, if Biron 
himſelf was not imprifoned within twenty-four 


hours.“ What does he mean to infinuate, by 


Munich was well acquainted with Biron and 
_ the Ruſſizns, &c. ?” Does he wiſh us to underſtand, 
that the Ruſſians were attached to Biron? That is an 
impoſſibility no argument could ſupport. Mareſhal 
Munich was, without doubt, ſufficiently acquainted 
with them, not to undertake a matter he was not 
ſure they were fully determined upon: it was 
in this manner he went to work: he knew that 
the firſt wiſh of the nation was at that time for 
the Princeſs Elizabeth; upon her refuſal, he had 


recourſe to the Princeſs of Brunſwic, Who. 


though ſhe was neither beloved nor eſteemed, 
had a fort of merit, as being mother to the 
Emperor. I can, without any great difficulty, 


diſcover what the Hut would be at in the paſſage 


juſt mentioned: he is deſirous to make us paſs for 
people that are not to be truſted, for traitors in 
ſhort; and in conſequence, I will anſwer for it, he 
' Wiſhes us all hanged, and that would rid him of the 
Whole nation at once. The entire ſentence however 


falls at once, whatever ill-nature and malice it 


may be big with; for ere was but the interval 
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of four hours between the propoſal, the — 


and the 'cxeoutio”., 


It is alſb very certain, (though the” Albi ns 


the contrary, merely to make it appear that 
miſtruſt reigned on all fides) that Mareſhal Munich, 


not only ſpent the evening, but ſupped with the 


Duke of Courland, whom he arreſted the ſame 


night. The Alb affects to call the Duke nothing 
but plain Biron: he ſays, Biron was baniſhed 
a few days: after into Siberia, where he was ſhut 
up in a houſe built in the middle of a marſh.” 
The Duke of Courland was not ſent into exile 

ul after his conduct had been ſcrupulouſly 


. examined; and judged by a committee appointed 


for the purpoſe: in conſequence of this, he was 
ſent into Siberia, not into a houſe built in the 
middle of a marſh, but to Pelym, which was 
the place General Munich had pitched - upon; 
and a houſe was there built by his order for 


the Duke: whether the ſoit was more or leſs 
dry than in ſome other places, cannot poſitively 


affirm; but certain it 15, this houſe was not built 
mx marſh. 4 | 

Here follows. the. 5 8 . that 
che ab's ſpleen, or his malice; could dictate: 
he ſays, Ihe various revolutions Ruſſia had 
already experienced, made way for others, and 
facilitated the ſucceſs of them. The pecple, 
abways ſlaves, were attached te their ſovereign | 


neither by laws nor affection; ſo that the crown 


- 3 | was 
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was expoſed to every one who had courage 


enough to ſeize upon it, by policy or ſuperior. 
ſkrerigth.” The invidious malice contained in- 
this paragraph, gives me a right to lay aſide: - 
all reſtraint, ' and ſnew the world, in as plain: a 
light as it appears to me, the views and deſigns 
of Monſ. I Abbi Chappe d Auteroche and company. 


Europe was forming a very high opinion of 


the power of the Ruſſian empire: this , opinion 
was likely to be prejudicial to that political 
intereſt, which is ever in direct oppoſition to us: 
it was therefore propoſed to root it out, as much 
as poſſible, by demonſtrating, that the Ruſſian 
power was very far from being as formidable 
as it has of late years appeared. The publieation 
of the obſervations on the tranſit. of Venus, was 
too good an opportunity for this attempt, to be 
neglected : they accordingly ſet about deſcribing 
the form of our government, the genius and 
character of our people, in the moſt odious light 

poſſible: they have beſides applied themſelves to 
diminifn tlie annual revenues of the ſtate, the 
ſea and land forces, the population, the produce 
of the trade and mines, and the quality of the 
ſoil. To make up for this again, they have 
augmented and extended as much as poſſible 
our foreſts, deſerts, and marſhes. The Ruſſians 
are not at this preſent time more fond of letting 
foreigners into the real ſtate of their empire, 
Ws. ”O_ other nation; it is therefore rather 
8 difficult 
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difficulr to imagine haw the Abbe contrived, as 


he was running - poſt, © to obtain information 
enough to enable him to form ſuch analytical 
tables as vou have already met with, gentle 
reader, if you have been at the pains of peruſing 


his book, where the forces and revenues of the 
empire are calculated with the greateſt accuracy, 
if you will believe the 45>, down to the laſt 


farthing. Is it an improbable concluſion to draw, 
that he muſt have been obliged for this to ſome 


arithmetical head, which he has prevailed upon 
to throw imaginary ſums upon paper, and make 
calculations from them, with an exactneſs that 
would deceive any body but a Ruſſian, who is 
enough acquainted with the real ſtate of his 
empire, to diſcover the ideal baſis they are founded 
upon? Whether it be fear or envy that has 


45 guided Mon. Chap: e s pen, I will nor take upon 


me to decide; but 4th theſe ſentiments are 


equally incompatible with the contempt he affects 


to expreſs; therefore 222pains he takes to make 


us appear deſpicable, are the moſt certain, proots 


we in reality are not ſo. 

But let us return to the paragraph that has 
jed us into this long diſcuſſion. - The Alb, ſaid, 
% The various revolutions Ruſſia had already 


experienced, made way for others, and facilitated 
the ſucceſs of them.“ I ſhall now aver a fact, 
which will aftoniſh many people; and it is, tbat 
Ruſha has never yet undergone a revolution, but 


"when 
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when the nation found itſelf in danger'of falling | 


into a ſtate of weakneſs. We have boren with very. 
ſevere reigns, but we never yet could be patient 
under weak ones: our conſtitution requires to be 
ſupported with vigour : when that is wanting, 
diſcontent becomes univerſal; and if nothing is 
done to get the better of that, a revolution is 
the conſequence. Caprice has never had any 
ſhare in them; examine them every one ſeparately, 
and the cauſe will always prove founded on 
events. Any cabals, that have not taken riſe from 
the cries of the nation, have conſtantly failed of 
ſucceſs. The troubles in the reign of Peter the 
Great, who undoubtedly was no weak prince, 
will perhaps be objected to me: theſe very troubles 
are moſt convincing proofs of what I have alledged: 
there were three very remarkable tumults in 
his time.; two during his, infancy : the firſt, when 
the Streltzi (by the inſtigations of the Princeſs 
Sophia, againſt the Dowager Czarina, of the 
-Nariſhkin family) thought the Princeſs's admini- 
tration in danger: the ſecond, when the Roſkolniki 
non-conformiſts made themſelves . maſters of the 
cathedral of St. Michael, that divine ſervice might 
be performed in it according to their rites : the 
third was, when the Streltzi were ordered to 
march towards Aftracan ; and that, by the 
negligence of their commander, they found 
themſelves in want of provifions for three weeks, 


they would not go on any farther, and revolted 
85 | againſt | 
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againſt the commander near the Reſurrection 
Convent; and part of them returned to Moſcow. 
This laſt cannot be reckoned in the ſame line 
with the two firſt ; for where are the troops 
that would not have done the ſame in a like 
caſe? All theſe commotions, that made ſuch a 
noiſe in Europe, brought on no revolution, and 
were very eafily quelled. It would be difficult 
to point out a nation that has not been ſubject 
to the like troubles; they could not be called 
rebellions; they were mere mobs without any 
meaning, ſuch as a judicious government always 
Aiſperſes with more celerity than they are raiſed. 
I know that moſt foreigners are led into the 
error of believing that conſpiracies are more 
frequent in Ruſſia than in any other country. 1 
dcan account for this prejudice :- in the firſt place, 
trifles have often been treated with too much 
attention, and by that means become ſerious in 
their conſequence; in the ſecond place, the very 
bad uſe that was made of the ſecret committee, 
| - 1gave tiſe to the greateſt diſcontent, as no one 
could be baniſhed. or [puniſhed without being 


previouſliy judged; ſo all the little court intrigues 


-were laid open, brought before, and decided upon, 
cby this committee, vhich perfectly reſembled 
that of the Baſtille. According to our laws, 
_  tthe ſecret committee could paſs judgment only 
in three caſes; offences againſt the church, the 

. Hoverergn, or the ſtate : any thing elſe could on 
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be brought before it by expreſs order of the 
ſovereign. The public, only acquainted with the 
letter of the law, and ſeldom apprifed of the 
ſecret orders given to this tribunal, concluded, 
that whatever was decided there, was a matter 
of importance; while very often it was employed 
on the moſt unintereſting trifles : but the aboliſhing: 
of this committee put an end to all theſe diſorders ; 
and it is very unlikely the nation ſhould be thus 
totally changed in ſo ſhort a time, as it muſt 
have been pretty nearly in the ſame ſtate as at 
preſent. The dread of this committee eaſily 
accounts for the tumults it occaſion-d: it was 
a very uſeleſs bugbear to our country, and 
proved very ne to it abroad, as it certainly 
gave opportunity to ſeveral European nations to 
Judge of vs differently” from what we deſerved. 
Thoſe words of the 37's, that we are next to 
comment u ipon, really diſpleaſe me beyond 
meaſure: he ſays, The people, e ever in a ſtate 
of ſlavery, were not attached to their fovereign 
either by law, or by affection.“ No one part of 
his book furniſhes fo clear a proof, that the 
Abb? is totally unacquainted with the character 
of the Ruüfflans. There is not a nation in Europe 
more firmly and affectionatehy attached to their 
ſovereign than ours. The 4337 was not aware 
how ftrongly he provi oved this, 'when he ſaid, 
That for upwards of ſeven hundred years a lineal 


deſcent of the ſame family had governed Ruſſia; 


| 
| | 
| 
|| 
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the eldeſt ſons always ſucceeding without the 
leaft conteſt : and if this be not ſufficiently 
convincing, I can lay before my reader an inſtance 
of affection to the ſovereign, and to the country, 
the more ſtriking, as it happened at a time 
4 political ſcience could have but little ſhare 

_” 

"The Czar kin Wafiliewitſch was but five 
years old when his father died; he was left under 
the direction of his mother. Two brothers of 
the late Czar claimed a right to the guardianſhip : 
the nobility took ſhare in the diſpute ; ſome 
were for the mother, others for the uncles: the 


whole nation became engaged in the conteſt, | 


and a general confuſion enſued. While matters 
were in this fituation, the Tartars in the Crimea 
having entered into a league with the Kan of 
the Tartars of Caſan, they made three irru ptions 
at once into different parts of Ruſſia, The inſtant 
this news reached Moſcow, it put an end to all theſe 
diviſions : the chiefs of the different factions met, 
and obliged themſelves by an oath to lay aſide 
all private animoſity, and to unite in defence of 
the young Czar and their country : they faithfully 
kept their oath: four bodies of. troops were 


immediately raiſed, one to ſtay with and defend 5 


the ſovereign, the other three to march againſt 

the Tartars: theſe gained a complete victory, 

and returned to Moſcow triumphant over the 
| common 
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common enemy, and over their own paſſions, 
| fired by an ardent zeal for their ſovereign ma 


country. 


Such facts the Abe ; carefully avoids relating: 
| it is not however the ſcarcity of them which 

makes him overlook them: our hiſtory furniſhes | 
numberleſs examples of the kind: what may 

have. been his reaſon, I ſhall not determine. 
There is a reflexion of the Abe's at the end 
of this paragraph, which I cannot paſs unnoticed z 
„ Intrigue, and (Je droit du plus fort) the right of 
the ſtrongeſt, offered the crown to whoever had 
courage enough to lay hold of it.” Monſ. Chappe : 
goes upon a wrong principle, if he thinks the 
revolution, in favour of the Princeſs Elizabeth, 
_ authorizes him to make this remark : it was what 
really would (with the ſame attending circumſtances) | 
have happened in any other part of the world. 
The will of the Empreſs Ann had named Prince 
John of Brunſwick, then two months old, to be 
heir to the throne ; and the Duke of Courland 
to be regent. Nothing was ever worſe contrived, 


nor more repugnant to common ſenſe. It ſtood _ 


to reaſon, that a minority, always weak, would 
be entirely unſupportable under fuch a regent, 
who was a ſtranger in the country, was of a 
different religion, and had the father and mother 
of the pupil his open and direct opponents: and N 
there was, beſides all this, a daughter alive of 
Peter the Great, who was deſervedly adored. by 
; - K the 
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the people, for a thouſand great and good qualities 


the was poſſeſſed of. Would France have. endured 5 
ſuch a minority patiently, Ab? Set your Salic 


law afide for a moment, and ſuppoſe the caſe 
your own, would not inteſtine wars and revolutions 


have appeared unavoidable ? ' Could your parlia- 


ments have avoided declaring. themſelves for the 


blood of your kings ; and would the nation have 
ſuffered that to be ſet aſide ia favour of a child 
of two months old, and a foreigner, to be regent ? 
No ſurely ; they would have acted as we did: 

the whole nation was unanimous for the Princeſs 
Elizabeth; nor would ſhe ever have thought of 
aſcending the throne had there been a diviſion; 
but every, voice was for her. If ever you ſhould 
happen to aſk me, Abbé, what I underſtand by 
the general cry of the nation, I ſhall anſwer you, 
that whenever we find the ſtate in any imminent 
danger, there is a point, upon which, among us, 
as well as other nations, the generality agree : 
this point re- unites all the minds: it is that 
to which the ſtate owes its preſervation : : when 
this point is ſettled, the revolution is at hand ; 


and ir this cannot be determined, the cabals 


never come to any thing; they remain weak, 
unſupported, and without effect, becauſe they only 
contain the with of a few individuals, Do not 


* infer from this, Abe, (you, who are ſo fond of 


CCF 


inferences) that | theſe cabals are frequent. 1 
cannot mean to ſay that becauſe it is not ſo; 
but 


oo 
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but as there are wicked and miſchieyous people 
in all countries, we have been fo unlucky as to 


have our ſhare of them now and then. og to 
return to our book: | 


The Abbé relites the acceſſion of the be Erhpicls 


Elizabeth, and he relates it ill: he ſays, that 


c Leſtoc, a foreign ſurgeon, attached to the 


Princeſs Elizabeth, formed the defign of placing 
her upon the throne.” It is very certain, that 

the nation was unanimous about it, and that it 
was not Leſtoc who firſt propoſed it. This 
Princeſs never paſſed through the ftreets, that 
ſome. of the mob did not exhort her to make 


| | herſelf miſtreſs of the throne of her anceſtors : 


there were people who mentioned it to the Count 
Michel Worontzoff, one of the gentlemen belonging 
to her court, and not page, as the Abbe calls 
him: it was upon finding the minds thus diſpoſed; 


that Leſtoc.took upon him to perſuade the Princeſs 


into compliance. The Princeſs regent heard 
of it, and aſked: the Princeſs Elizabeth, whether 


it was true, that Leſtoc frequented the foreign | 
miniſters, upon whom her ſuſpicions fell? "Thi - 
Princeſs anſwered, that Leſtoc ntver went to 


any of them; which alſo was true. This 
converſation haſtened on the inſtant of the criſis, 

the account of which (as given by the Abbe) 
is as tireſome, as it is little to be depended upon. 
At this decifive moment he places the ſtory of 
| two! Oy" haſtily drawn upon cards, that 


K 2 Leeſtoc 
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Eeſtoc pulled out of his pocket; a fact, which, 
if the Aube had not wanted to make up bis 

little romance, would be very little worth relating: 
however, as he has mentioned it, I ſhall give 
my reader a true account of it, deſtitute of the 
Abb?e's embelliſhments:— A few weeks before the 
Princeſs's acceſſion to the throne, - Leſtoc was 
attending at her toilette, and pulling a card out 
of his pocket, he with a pencil drew on one ſide 
a crown, and on the other a rack, and ſhewing 

a it her, he ſaid, There is no medium; either 

= 7: the, one is for you, or the other for me.” 


f | The Alle goes on, ſaying, Leſtoc now 
| talked to her of nothing but the fucceſs of her 


undertaking. He prevailed upon her to wear 
the ribbon of the order of Ruffia.” This is a 
miſtake ;; ſhe leſt her own houſe with nothing 
on but the order of St. Catharine, which fhe had 
worn ever ſince the coronation of the Empreſs 
Catharine the Firſt, her mother, and did not put 
on the order of Ruſſia till ſhe; was in the palace 
chapel, after. baving taken the oaths of fidelity. 
The author continues, „ Elizabeth, attended only 
by four perſons, advanced: towards, the palace to 
ſeize upon the empire“ She was not attended 
by four. perſons, but by near four hundred 
_ grenadiers of the regiment of the guards: the 
drummer neither did nor would beat his drum: 
the guard in the palace took the oaths of allegiance 
to their Empreſs, the inſtant the: ſummoned them 
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to acknowledge the daughter of Peter the Great: 
there was not che leaſt heſitation about it, as it 
was. the unanimous wiſh of the nation. And 
there Monſ. Chapye places this judicious remark : 
She ſpoke to flaves ; they proſtrated themſelves 
before her, then joined her few adherents.” Do 
you call our foldiers ſlaves, Abbt, becauſe the 
guard of the palace acknowledged as their Empreſs 
| the daughter of Peter the Great? becauſe the 
dove of the ſoldiers for the memory of that 
great monarch, who had fo often led them to 
victory, extended to the only remains of his 
houſe? becauſe they took the oaths of allegiance 
to the daughter of the reforer of their empire, 
to the ſole heireſs that was left of the iHuſtrious 
blood of ſo many ſovereigns? You ſay, She 
ſpoke to ſlaves; they proſtrated themſelves before 
her, and joined her few adherents“ Why are 
our troops more flaves than thoſe of any other 
country? That this is à groundleſs aſſertion, I 
will prove immediately; but firſt let me tell 
you, they did not 4 proſtrate themſelves,” vor 
ever do: this is an expreſſion you have made 
uſe of to give an idea of meanneſs, and draw / 
an ignominious picture, for the materials of which 
you are alone obliged to your imagination. That 
the adherents were not few, I have already faid, 


Gaoesduſe chere were four hundred of them; but 


Four; or four hundred, was in this caſe much 


hier fame. Her friends were. many, becauſe __ 
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hearts and wiſhes of the whole empire were 
among them: and this the * herſelf was 
not ignorant of. 

Let me now compare our troops with yours, Y 
Abbe, and fee why you think proper to give 
them the denomination of flaves. 1 know (in 
Europe) but of three ways of raifing ſoldiers, 
The firſt and moſt antient (in uſe with none but 
the Turks at preſent) is, to diſtribute tracts of 
land, which you called fefs, in Turkiſh mars, 
and in Ruſſian pomeſties, ſubject to the condition 
of ſupplying the ſtate with a certain number 
of military men whenever required. Peter the 
Great, and the Empreſs Ann, made free grants 
of theſe fiefs to the nobles who were poſſeſſed 
of them, and remitted the ' ſervice incident to 
them. The ſecond method of raiſing troops, is 
to give a man a certain ſum of money for ſo 
many years ſervice, upon contract of his being 
free again at the end of that time; but the 
cuſtom of adbering to theſe contracts is at an 
end. Were this manner of inliſting cuſtomary 
in Ruſſia, our army would be three times more 
numerous than it is, becauſe it is very convenient 
to be fed, clothed, and paid, without doing any 
duty ; and then, at the end of the contract, for 
the ſoldiers to chooſe the way of life they like 
beſt. The third manner of raiſing men, is to 
oblige every province to furniſh. a determinate 
number of recruits: this method is followed 
e . always 
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always in Ruſſia, and often in Pruſſia, in France, 
in Sweden, &c. and I believe ſuch recruits are 
more to be depended upon than any others: it 
is true they are required and furniſhed ; but 1 
do not ſee why this ſhould draw upon them 
the name of flayes, more than upon thoſe of 
any other nation. In France a deſerter is hanged; 
in Ruſſia he never is. Neither your ſoldiers, 
nor ours, have it in their power to go, or not 
to go, at pleaſure: the ſtate exacts ſervice; it is 
a duty to do it; but there is no ſort of reaſon 
why thoſe who are obliged to do this duty, 
ſhould be called ſlaves. In Ruſſia a deſerter, 
who returns to his duty, is received without the 
ſlighteſt puniſhment : it very ſeldom happens th; 
a Ruſſian ſoldier deſerts, but after committin®: - 
ſome crime that deſerves puniſhment, from which 
it is then natural to run away. Aſk the foreign 
volunteers, who have ſerved in our army, whether 
the Ruſſian ſoldiers can be called ſlaves: let 
them tell you how many brave and generous 
actions they have ſeen done by them, and you 
will learn to be more juſt another time, Abbe. 

Monſ. Chappe ſays, © Leſtoc diſtributed the 
confidential people in the moſt ſuſpicious poſts, 
and kept the reſt about him; their fidelity be was 
aſſured of, as be was alwnys at hand to command 
: them.” There is a great deal of malice and 
deſign in this laſt ſentence. You are to underſtand 
by it, reader, that Leſtoc could only truſt them 
Ks - while 


A 
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while they were within his fight: I need not 
here prove how groundleſs this affertion is, by 


repeating what I have alrea y ſaid, that all the 


hearts were united for Elizabeth, as the Abbe 


himſelf, inadvertently, tells us ſo in the very next 
line. All the guards of the palace yielded 
at the bare name of Elizabeth.” And here the 
Aié ets his imagination to work, and brings 


forth a very pretty little romance: we here give 
it you, reader, in his own words : She came 
at laſt to the door of the regent's chamber, who 


was faſt aſleep, and had the Emperor her ſon, 
the young Ivan, by her fide. Here Elizabeth 
firſt met with oppoſition : the officer on guard 
reſented his bayonet, and not only put himſelf in 
A poſture of defence, but alſo threatened to kill any 
one who ſhould advance upon him. Leſtoc immedi- 
ately cried out to him with a loud voice, Wretch! 


what doſt thou mean? beg mercy of the Empreſs. 


The ſlave inftantly [betrayed his ſovereign, and 
Elizabeth entered the apartment with her followers. 
The regent had been awaked by the noiſe ſhe 
had heard. The Princeſs Elizabeth addreſſed her 
firſt, and the regent ſaid, What! madam, is it 
vou?“ It is, I believe, uncommon to find a tale 


Jo totally void of truth, and told with ſo many 
i minute circumſtances; but this is what the 
Abs excells in; and you will admire him as much 


as I do, reader, when I have taken this little 
romance to pieces, and * beyond a doubt, 
that 
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| that no oe Inſtance n ever _ 
8 | 


He fays, „She (the Enipreſs Pet) Ss | 


at laft to the door of the regent's chamber.” 
She did not go up ftairs, but was below the 
Whole time; and the regent” S apartments were 
in the fecond ſtory, Then he ſays, The 
regent was faſt afleep, and had the Emperor 
her ſon, the young Ivan, by her fide? The 
fact is, that the Emperor was in his own 
apartments with his nurſes and attendants, and 
| the regent was in hers with her huſband. Thoſe 
Hines then“ Here Elizabeth firſt met with 
oppoſition the officer on guard preſented His 
bayonet, &c.“ are mere fiction. Elizabeth did 


not go up: ſtairs, which makes it impofſible the 


officer ſhould have preſented his bayonet to her : 
What is more, he had no bayonet to preſent. It is 
very well known, that neither officers nor ſoldiers 
in Ruſſia ever have bayonets, or even muſkets, 
when they are upon guard at court: he did not 


then defend the entry of the apartment, in the 
manner deſcribed ; nor in- any other whatever, 


J affire you, reader ; for there was no officer 
there : : the piquet at the bottom of the Nair-caſe 
had been taken off, and at the top there were 


only two ſentries, who ſurrendered the inſtant 


they were called upon in the name of Elizabeth. 
_ This fots afide the exclamation the Abbe invents 


for 
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for Leſtoc, © Wretch! what doſt thou mean ? 
beg mercy of the Empreſs;” as well as the 
mgenious reflection that follows it, The ſlave 
anſtantly betrayed his ſovereign.” We ſhall put 


theſe together, with the conclufion of the 


romance: Elizabeth entered the apartment 
with her followers—the regent had been awaked 
by the noiſe—the Princeſs Elizabeth addreſſed 
her firſt; and the regent ſaid, What! madam, is it 


you?“ Theſe words then let us give up to the 


winds, to waft them back to Utopia, whence 


they came. As the Princeſs Elizabeth did not 


go_up-ſtairs at all, ſhe did certainly not enter 
the regent's apartments. It is beſides very well 


known, that theſe two Princefles did not ſee 
each other, either during the tranſaction, or after 
it; ſo that the ſtory, as the Ahe has repreſented 


it, might make a very pretty ſcene in a play, but 


is not ſo pleafing in hiſtory, which is expected 


and ought to contain nothing but undeniable 
* 5 88 
At the end of this narrative, he makes it a 


matter of aſtoniſhment, that Elizabeth, ſeated 
on the throne of her forefathers, ſhould command, 


and that all obeyed.” He is juſt ready to impute 
as a crime to us, our obedience to our ſovereigns : 
that would be carrying his ill-will to a height 
indeed! Monſ. Chatpe, when your queens Maria 
de Medicis, and Ann of Auſtria, came ſword 
in hand to force the parliament to acknowledge 
5 | | them 
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them as regents, did not all obey them inſtantane- 
ouſly? Their pretenfions were however very far from 
being as well grounded as thoſe of our Empreſs. 
The Abbé continues, Five or fix thouſand 'men 
ſwore fidelity to the Princeſs Elizabeth, determined 
to murder both the regent and their Emperor, 
if Elizabeth ſhould command them ; or elſe to 
aſſaſſinate her, if the regent could poſſibly take 
the lear but for one (inſtant, The rumour of 
the Princeis 1lizabeth's acceſſion to the throne 
began W e to ſpread; but thoſe who propagated 


the neus in public, were looked upon as dangerous 


perſons; ſo that it was ſafeſt to ſhun them, or 

| elſe not to enter into converſation with them.“ | 
It will ſufficiently expoſe the malicious intention 
of this paragraph, to give my reader the fimple 
narrative of the thing as-it really happened. As 
| ſoon as the regent, her family, and thoſe perſons 
that appeared ſuſpicious, were ſecured, the Empreſs 
ordered all the troops in Peterſburg to be aſſembled, 
which amounted to above twenty thouſand men: 
| ſhe ſummoned the ſenate and the ſynod to attend 
ber in the palace: there ſhe ordered her manifeſts + 
co be read, and they all took the oaths of allegiance 
in the chapel of the palace; which ceremony 
being ended, the ſenate ordered the manifeſto of 
the acceſſion to be printed and publiſhed. Twenty 
thouſand men in motion at once, Abd, and coming 
from different parts of the town, makes it but 
* unlikely matter, chat the acceſſion ſhould ſtill 
have 
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Have been a ſecret ; and the manifeſto printed 
and publiſhed immediately, takes away the neceſſity 
of ſuppoſing it to have been needful to ſhun 
Thoſe that ſpread the news, as dangerous perſons. 

Monſ. Cbappe continues, Leſtoc had had an eye 
to every circumſtance : while he was conducting 
tis ſovereign to the throne, the manifeſto which 
proclaimed Elizabeth Empreſs was printing.” It 
3s very certain, that Leſtot had a great ſhare 
in the whole of this event; but none in the 
avriting or publiſhing this manifeſto, as it was 
not written till after the Empreſs had aſſembled 
the ſenate; when Prince Czerkaſki, chancellor 
of the empire, Prince Nikita Troubetſkoi, and 
Count Worontzow, drew it up in the Empreſs's 
preſence: and a proof of this is, that when ſhe 
aw them beginning it in the uſual form, We, 
by the grace of God, Elizabeth, &c. the ſtopped 
- them, and faid, I am only the firſt after God; 
therefore put, By the grace of God, Ve, Elizabeth, 
Kc. and this form, introduced at that moment, 
bas been adhered to ever fince. Monſ. Chappe 
ſays, © And in this revolution, which took place 
from the 5th to the 6th of October, 1741, there 
was not one drop of blood ſpilt.“ Ts not this 

a very ſtrong proof, Ab that the minds were 
not ſo much bent upon murder, as you, a little 
While ago, would have had us think? The 
next paragraph tells us, . The Empreſs Elizabeth 


reigned Ny the year 1762, frequently diſturbed 
with 
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Om: the apprehenfions of being dethroned in her 
This recalls to my mind the bits of candle 
| = _ uſed to meaſure in the Empreſs's private 
apartments. He has the art of finding out things 
nobody elſe could come at with ſo much eaſe. 
Did the Empreſs Elizabeth, I wonder, impart 
her apprehenſions to Monſ. Chappe upon this 
occaſion? Never had any. one leſs reaſon for 
them than ſhe had: ſhe was moſt exceedingly 
beloved: and even the latter part of her reign, 
when conſtant illneſſes prevented her giving all 
the requiſite attention to the adminiſtration, then, 


though confuſion naturally introduced itſelf into 


different parts, ſtill ſhe was reſpe&ed, beloved, 
and pitied for her ſufferings ; and all the diſpleaſure 
fell upon thoſe who were entruſted with the 
different departments of government. | 

We meet next . with the arrival and the 
marriage of the Duke. of Holſtein, which leads 
us, I do not well know how, to the diſgrace 
of Leſtoc and Beſtouchef. Monſ. L Abbe, all ſuch 
_ courts, from whence intriguing minds are not 
removed with as much care as firmneſs, will be 
ſubje& to the ſame viciſfitudes as thoſe you give 
an example of in the court of Ruffia; though 
ſuch, however, hardly happen there once in 
twenty years. They are more frequent in France, 
but. very likely leſs talked of, becauſe attended 
with leſs ceremony. The Abb: adds, © The Ruffian 
court a appeared outwardly more quiet for a long 
| | time ; 
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time; but inwardly, envy, jealouſy, and miſtruſt, 

kept this vaſt palace in agitation.” M Chappe, 
you had better have been filent on that head, 
as it renews in our memories ſome intrigues 
that do no great honour to France—God preſerve 
us for the future from ſuch incendiaries ! 
At the end of this Mu. (happe makes mention 
of the Empreſ; Catharine the Second, then Great 
Duchefs : he ſays, Amidſt the commotions of 
the court, ſhe contrived to live in a ſtate of 
tranquillity, and-to cultivate the arts and ſciences. 
Never was a ſituation more difficult than that 
of this Princeſs, at that time ſo critically placed 
between the Empreſs, the grand Duke her huſband, 
their favourites, and the nation: ſhe was eſteemed 
by all, feared by ſome, loved by others: the 
goodneſs of her heart, the juſtneſs of her judgment, 
and the cultivated ſtate of her mind, not only 
enabled her to ſupport her ſituation without 
murmuring, but alſo kept her in the ſafeſt Dath. 
During the Empreſs's life ſhe never diſcontinued 
giving the grand Duke the moſt ſenſible advice, 
till he ſaw it was uſeleſs to him, and hurtful 
to herſelf: there were then but two ways open 


to hr; either to ſhare the misfortunes of her 


Euiband, who hated her, who was incapable of 
following her good advice, and was himſelf his 
' greateſt enemy; or elſe, to ſave the empire from 
ſuch a proſpe.i of calamity, to reſcye the grand 
Duke her ton, then ſeven years old, and tv 
” | provide 
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provide for her own ſafety. In this fituation 
Catharine did not hefitate: ſhe reſolved to ſave 
this empire, whoſe hopes centered in her. The 
Abbi ſays, © Peter the Third aſcended a tottering 
throne, of which he would perhaps have been 
for ever deprived, had the Empreſs lived ſeven 
or eight days longer.” This Prince, at the 
death of the Empreſs Elizabeth, whoſe declared 
ſucceſſor he had been for a ſpace of twenty 
years, aſcended the throne, not tottering as the 
Abb repreſents it, but without the leaſt oppoſition. 
Why Monſ. Chappe chooſes to add, Of which 
he would perhaps have been deprived for ever, 
had the Empreſs lived ſeven or eight days 
longer,” I cannot find out, unleſs he is fond of 
fuppoſing what he wiſhes ; and perhaps it would 
have proved rather agreeable to him to have it 
ſo, as new troubles would have' afforded more 
room for the diſplay of his malice. 

The Abbé goes on: © At the inſtant of his 
(Peter the Third's) acceſſion to the empire, ſome 
orders, not rightly underſtood, excited commotions, 
which ſeemed to portend that revolution which 
was expected by every one.” This is totally 
deſtitute of foundation : Mon/. Chappe muſt indeed 
have been blinded by prejudice, if he really 
thought he was relating facts, in this, as well 
as fifty other inſtances: we muſt alledge the 
ſame blindneſs as an excuſe for thoſe foreigners, 
« who (the Aöbé ſays) placed their fortunes in 
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- the hands of the miniſters of their reſpective 
courts, if it be really true they did ſo, and do 


fuppoſe it a misfortune common to thoſe who 
viſit our empire. Our author continues, But 
Mr. Glebow, a Rufſfian, had been bold enough 


to give ſome advice to Peter the Thir d, during 


the illneſs of the Empreſs.” It is not very likely, 


Abe, that the acknowledged ſucceſſor ſhould be 


in want of adviſers, at the moment his predeceſſor 
was at the point of death: one muſt be but 
little acquainted. with human nature to ſuppoſe 


n; fo that Glebow was certainly not the only 
one who. oflered advice at chat moment. Were 


1 to name you all thoſe who. undertook to be 


Peter's counſellors that day, I ſhould fill whole 


pages with their names: it remained in the 


Princes breaſt to chooſe among them; and Mr. 


Glebow had no mare are in en many 
others. 

FTbe Abbe a « At 4 . of her Geach | 
Peter commands, and is acknowledged Emperor.” | 
A mighty wonder indeed! twenty years ago the 
oath of allegiance taken to. the Em preſs Elizabeth, 
acknowledged her nephew, the grand Duke, 
her: ſucceſſor. It is very aſtoniſhing, to be ſure, 


| that at the inſtant of ber death he ſhould 
command, and be acknowledged Emperor. Is 
it not the fame in, France, Monſ. d duteroche ? 


The moment the breath is out of your King's body, 


the Ss 25 commands, and is acknowledged.” 
| | The 
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Fhe next ſentence is worthy of notice: The 
Empreſs his wife came and felt at his feet, and 
firiking ber head againſt the ground, paid hich ; 
homage as the firſt of his flaves.” Does this 
anſwer the deſcription you have juſt given us of 
the Empreſs, abbé? After what you have faid 
ol her, can we think it poſſible ſhe ſhould introduce 
ſuch a ceremony? to what end? Take apiece 
of advice from me, Monſ. Chappe ; do not always 
give fuch free ſcope to your imagination; it is 
not at all times ſo peculiarly happy as you have 
found it in ſome few inſtances. Let us no-. 
ſee whether the Abbé could have any ground 
to go upon, for what he here tells us, and in 
what place the Empreſs could have proſtrated 
herſelf like the firſt of his ſlaves.” At the 
moment that the Empreſs Elizabeth was dying, 
Peter the Third and his Princeſs were at her 
bed - ſide: it could not be there that ſhe fell at 5 
his feet. As ſoon as the four phyſicians, who 
were in the room, declared that the Empreſs 
was dead, the doors of the anti-chamber were 
thrown. open; the members of the ſenate and the 
whole court came in; there was not a creature 
there that did not ſhew. the deepeſt. affliction. ; 
nothing but ſobs were heard. The Emperor 
retired: the Empreſs Catharine. had agreed with 
him, that ſhe would ſtay in the apartments with 
the corpſe, till he went to the chapel. During 
all this time there was no idea of proſtrating 
L —_ OE 
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herſelf at his feet. She gave ſuch exact orders, 
that in leſs than two hours time all the town could 
be. admitted. into the apartments where the late 
Empreſs was laid in ſtate» The Emperor then 
ſent her word to come into the chapel, where 
ſhe ſtill neither fell at his feet, nor ſtruck her 
head againſt the ground, nor paid him homage: 
ſhe was there merely as a ſpectatreſs of the oaths 
of allegiance taken to the Emperor, and as an 
_ affiſtant in the prayers, &c. All theſe facts are 
well known, and no body ever heard them related 
in any other manner, till Monſ. Chappe took 
that trouble: but ſuppoſing it really had been 
as the Able ſays, v hat did it ſignify whether the 
etiquette, which is always abſurd, obliged her 
to kneel upon one or both knees, or to bow her 
body to the ground, and touch the floor with 
her forchead ? Are not your kings, Abbe, on the 
day of their coronation, extended at their length 
upon the ground in the middle of the cathedral 
church at Rheims? You do not ſee any thing 
extraordinary in that; no more do I. There is 
not a perſon of the meaneſt capacity, that could 
poſſibly ſuſpect that the intention of this could 
be to declare himſelf the ſlave of the ſervants 
of the altar. Might not the Empreſs then as 
well (if the etiquette had preſcribed” it to her) 
have proſtrated herſelf, and paid homage to the 


tne 8 . declaring herſelf his firſt ſlave? 
But, 
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But, as J ſaid before, the truth is, that it was 
not done, nor ever thought of. 1 
Let us return to our author: he ſays, © All 
bis (the Emperor's) ſubjects alſo took the oath of 
allegiance, and he enjoyed the empire in peace.” 
How does this agree with what we obſerved he 
advanced a few lines higher? © At the inſtant 
of his accefſion to the empire, ſome orders, not 
rightly underſtood, excited commotions which 
ſeemed to portend a revolution expected by every 
body:“ and now © he enjoyed the empire in 
peace!” Would it be a haſty judgment, if I 
was to ſay the Abb79-only, view ſeems to be 
to get his pages filled? Contradictions and 
abſurdities he leaves his readers to unravel if they 
can: and were he deſired to explain ſeveral 
paſſages that have greatly puzzled me, the ſame 
come: off that was made uſe of by an acquaintance 
of mine, who wrote a moſt illegible hand, 
and upon a correſpondent's returning him one 
of his own letters to decypher, (as time and 
patience had been exhauſted in vain, to make 
any thing out of it) he, in a rage, made anſwer, 
That be had performed his taſk in writing it; 
it was theirs to read and comprehend it if they 
could mean an evaſion of this kind, would be of 
infinite ſervice to the Abbé. He relates the return 
of Biron, Munich, and Leſtoe, to Peterſburg ; f the 
removal of FE Emperor from one palace to 
| 2 : | another, 
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another, and the indecent manner in which this 
Prince gave himſelf up to pleaſures and diverſions. 

The next paragraph contains theſe- words: 
About a month after his acceffion to the 
throne, he went to the fenate, and declared that 
he granted the privilege of freedom to the 
nobility.” An explanation of this will lead me 
into a digreſſion, which I hope my reader will 
not be diſpleaſed with, as it will give me an 
opportunity of laying before him the real ſtate 
of the Ruſſian nobility, which has been miſunder- 
ſtood from a want of clearneſs in the edict of 
Peter the Third. It is ſingular that ſome courtiers 
ſhould have adviſed the Emperor to grant the 
_ privilege of freedom to the nobility, as if they 
had not at all times enjoyed it: there was but 
one law (of Peter the Great) that any ways 


_ confined them; and that which gave riſe to this 


law 7 is the ſtr ongeſt proof of their liberty 8 
it is neceſſary to go a good way back to explain 
this matter. There were, time out of mind, 
in Ruſſia two tenures of land; the one hereditary, 
and belonging ſolely to the nobility; the other 
fiels, with which the .crown rewarded military 
ſervices : the lords of theſe fiefs were ſo exceedingly 


of giving them place in the army according 
to the rank of their anceſtors : the leaſt heſitation 
or difficulty in this affair immediately brought 


forth a petition to the ſovereign, who was then 
| 3 
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obliged to give orders for an examination of their 
_ genealogy; and if this examination did not decide 
the thing in the manner the noble ' choſe it 
ſhould, he would not go to war; and his vaſſals 
ſtaid at home with him: but in an urgent 
neceſſity, when their ſervice was indiſpenfibly 
requiſite, the ſovereign could obviate theſe 
difficulties about ſeniority, by ſending them an 
order for joining the army, accompanied with 
letters of Salvo Prejudicio (ſaving their right) 
as to the ſeniority, This explanation proves 
ſeveral points: the firſt, that our nobility is 
very antienf: ſecondly, that they were as 
careful and ſolicitous about their parchments as 
any nobility whatever: thirdly, that the ſovereign 
is not ſo arbitrary as Monſ. Chappe has given us 
to underſtand in many parts of his book, fince 
every noble had- it in his. power to repreſent, 
with as much freedom as energy, the wrongs 
done him, and demand juſtice; many of theſe 

' petitions have been kept among family papers, 
as well as in the public records, Which will 
prove my aſſertion: fourthly, that a noble was ſo 
much his own maſter, as to have it in his power to 
ſtay at his eſtate, when he was diffatisfied, or 
thought he had been wronged : and fifthly, thoſe | 
letters of Salvo Prejudicio ſhew. a government 
careful of - preſerving the eſtabliſhed forms, and 
the rights of the nobility, for whom they were 
made, An in proceſs of time the manner of 

| making 
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making war was changed, and regular corps of 
troops were eſtabliſned, the nobility, wedded to 
their antient cuſtoms, which this regular ſervice 
entirely abrogated, retired to their eſtates, and 
none of them would engage in the wars. In 
the reign of Peter the Great, this was carried 
to ſuch a length, that after the battle of Narva, 
in a time of public diſtreſs, there was a neceſſity 
for making a ſevere law to oblige them to military 
ſervice. This law was preceded by another, to 
prevent the poor nobility from entering into the 
ſervice of the rich. The law to oblige them to 
"ſerve, was modified and altered a few years 
after, and the manifeſt inefficacy of it, as well 
as the evil of it, both to the eſtates and their 
proprietors, was ſoon very viſible: and this 
was what Peter the Third meant to redreſs ; but, 
by an unaccountable miſtake, they were only 
declared free, without the addition of, 10 ' ſerve or 
not to ſerve, as they thought proper. In conſequence 
of this, the Abbe has thought himſelf authorized 
to call them flaves; though, had he gone a little 
deeper than the ſurface of things, he could not 
have avoided ſeeing how ſtrangely one thing 
had been taken for another: this law of Peter 
the Great, by which the nobility was held to 
-Jervice, Was in direct contradiction to ſeveral 
other edicts made both before and after it; and 
farther proves what I have advanced. The very 
manner in which Peter the- Third's edi& is 
5 worded, 
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worded, ſhews that the nobility were free, and 
that this law was the only reſtraint they lay 
under. By way of note the Ah gives a tranſlation 
of this edict,“ which is by no means exact, 
although publiſhed ec approbation; but it is 
ſtill ſufficiently e to confirm wn I have been 
ſaying. 5 
Our author next n us, that 1850 was 
upon this occaſion a public talk of erecting a 
ſtatue of maſſy gold to the Emperor: he adds, 
gut ſome body obſerving, that there was not 
gold enough in the whole empire for ſuch a 
_ purpoſe, the juſtneſs of the reflection determined 
the Ruſſians to confine themſelves to a ſtatue one 
foot high, which was to be placed 1n the ſenate. 
houſe. A ſtatue of bronze was ſoon after ſubſtituted” 
in the place of this; and at length the nation 
ſeemed reſolved to have one of marble.” This 
determination, as Monſ. Chappe pleaſes to call it, 
in all probability. founded upon the coffee-houſe 
converſation of ſome - officers pleaſed with the 
. proſpect of returning to their eſtates, which by 
their abſence had nearly run to ruin this, I ſay, is 
evidently placed here to give him an opportunity 
of making the remark he is delighted with, 
viz, * That there was not gold enough in the 
whole empire for ſuch a purpoſe,” I will 


charitably ſuppoſe, Abb, you are unacquainted . 
e 0 with 


e The Engliſh tranflator of More Chapps has omitted this. 
edit entirely. | | 
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with the riches of our mines; you would otherwiſe 
have known we are more able, than many other 
nations 4 could name, to anſwer ſuch an expence, 
and without any damage to our circulation. 
The Abbé continues, It was neceſſary however 
that the Emperor ſhould publiſh an edict in order 
to confirm this grant of freedom to his people; 
ſo that, in conſequence of the repreſentations of 
ſome officers. of ſtate, Peter the Third limited the 
freedom -granted to the nobility, to the permiſſion 
of not ſerving in the army, and being allowed 
to travel with his conſent.” I have already ſaid 
the matter in queſtion was not to grant freedom 
where there was no ſlavery, but merely to aboliſh 
a law which required ſome ſervice of the nobility. 
I he precipitate manner in which the government 
| had proceeded in conſequence of this revolution, 
gave rife to the miſtake I have juſt been clearing 
up. As it was however known that a written 
law could only be annulled by another of the 
ſame nature, the drawing up of this edift was 
no ſooner” taken in hand, than it appeared plain 
there was no neceſſity for any grant of freedom: 
the only thing requifite was the annulling the 
law which obliged them to conſtant ſervice; and 
this is what the edift contains. The 4557 tells 
us, In conſequence of this edict a Ruſſian 
officer, deſirous of quitting the ſervice, applied to 
the Emperor for leave: the Emperor aſked, W hat 


is your rank? That of un. replied the officer. 
Well 
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Well then, faid the Emperor, I make you a 
lieutenant, and you ſhall ftill ſerve; and he 
really ſerved as lieutenant.” Where the Abbe can 
have picked up this abſurd ſtory, I know not; 
but it is abſolutely contrary to every thing, either of 
cuſtom, or military regulation in the country. in 
the firſt place an officer, who wants leave to quit 
the ſervice, does not afk it of the ſovereign, but 
of the war- office; which gives him his diſmiſſion, 
with a ſtep higher than the rank in which he 
ſtood, provided he had ſerved in it for a year. A 
captain degraded to a lieutenant for having aſked 
his diſmiffion, would be a thing devoid of reaſon 
and precedent, and create ſuch diſguſt in the 
army as to cauſe a mutiny. However ſingular 
the character and conduct of this prince may 
have been, this circumſtance neither I, his 
cotemporary, nor any one I know, ever heard of. 
The Abs ſays, Part of the nation however 
was pleaſed with the Emperor's familiarity; but 
his public and private conduct were both equally 
diſpleaſing to the more ſenſible part of the people. 
Thus entirely abſorbed in his pleaſures, a ſudden 
revolution removed him from the throne, and 
placed the Empreſs upon it in his ſtead.“ If it 
be true that this Prince's familiarity captivated 
the hearts of part of the nation, there cannot 
be a ſtronger proof of the inclination that naturally 
leads our nation to love its ſovereign: but the 
truth of the caſe is, that the Emperor was 
wo | unhappily 


1 
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vnhappily ſurrounded with courtiers, weak or 


deſigning enough to infpire him with a hatred 
for his nation, which he took no ſort of pains 
to conceal. To hate is not the means of gaining 


affection. His want of prudence and conduct loſt 


him the public eſteem and confidence: his 
incapacity brought on his ruin. It was evident 


that the deſtruction of the empire muſt be the 
end of a reign, ducing the whole courſe of which, 


reaſon and juſtice were baniſhed the ſovereign's 


preſence, where the very name of Patriot was 


a crime. Every ſtate under the like circumſtances 
muſt look to a revolution as the only means of 
preſervation. Ours happened the 28th of June, 
1752 and never did an event fall- out more: 
happily to ſave an empire T_ the inevitable 


ruin it was threatened with. 


The Abs here repeats, for the chird time, 2 
circumſtance that conſtantly diſpleaſes him, and 
which he would willingly find fault with if he 


knew how: it is this, that the inſtant our 


ſovereigns are upon the throne, they meet with 
the moſt perfect obedience : he adds, From 
that moment the lives and fortunes of the ſubjects 


depended on the ſole will of that Princeſs : they 


never appeared before her but proſtrate, and 
fearing the moſt faithful ene to her, as 


to the ſovereigns her predeceffors.” This paragraph 
claims a little of my time: the beginning of 


it, From that moment the lives and fortunes. 
; of 
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of the ſubjects depended on the ſole will of that 


' Princeſs,” is an allegation entirely deſtitute of 


foundation. Do not you know, Abbe, that for 
very many years our ſovereigns have not condemned 
any guilty perſon to death, without their having 
firſt ſtood their trial, and having ſentence paſſed | 


upon them; and that they have fince ſaid, 


written, and repeated, that they only reſerved to. 
themſelves the confirmation of the ſentence of death, 


that it might never be carried into execution; 
that, as to the confiſcation of the fortunes and 


| eſtates of the ſubject, it is never heard of, not 


even for capital crimes; and that although the 


will of our ſovereign, like that of many ſovereigns 
in Europe, might be ſufficient to diſpoſe of the 
life and fortune of the ſubject, till there is no 
country where the ſubjects life and fortune have 
more forms provided to ſecure them ? We have 
a law which ſays, It is better to releaſe ten guilty 
perſons than to puniſh one innocent. The next 
thing is, They never appeared before her but 
proſtrate, and ſwearing the moſt faithful allegiance 
to her, as to the ſovereigns her predeceſſors.“ 
Muſt one not from thence imagine the court of 
Ruſſia like thoſe engravings of the audiences 


given by the Princes of Indoſtan, where the circle 


of courtiers are laid upon the ground flat upon their 
faces? we mult at leaſt ſuppoſe them creeping 
upon all fours. And ftill this is not ſufficient: 

| 85 be 
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He adds, . And ſwearing the moſt faithful allegiance 
to her.“ What! every time they are admitted 
into her preſence? And they did ſo. © to the 
ſbveteigns her predeceffors.” Why, Abbe, who in 
the world will give credit to this tale? Are 
vou the only perſon that ever was at Peterſburg? 
1 never in my life faw any body creep upon 5 
all- fours in the Empreſs's preſence, nor ſwear 
allegiance to her, any where but in the chapel, 
At leaſt, Abbe, When you attempt another ſtory 
| of this kind, give it ſome appearance of probability, 
When they are proſtrate, Abe, do they raiſe 
their head to ſwear, or do they ſwear with their 
face flat upon the ground? As I never was-preſent 
'at this ceremony, I ſhould with to fee its circum- 
ſtances achuſted by you. | 

n. Chappe continues, As en 28 the 
ſovereign is on the | throne, he is ſuppoſed to 
have no more relations; and no one dares to 
claim any degree of confanevinity with the royal 
family. A foreign courtier, having heard that 
the Counteſs of Worontzow was related to the 
Emprefs Elizabeth, went immediately and com- 
plimented her upon the news, which he confi tered 
as x diſcovery of political importance : ſhe turned 
pale, and told him he was miſtaken.” Let us 
underſtand each other, Ab5/: you fay, As 
ſoon as the ſovereign is on the throne, he is 
ſuppoſed to have no more relations; and no. one 


dates to claim any degree of uin. with 
the 
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royal family.” Is this a law? is it a cuftom ? or 
is it your arbitrary. pleaſure that has eſtabliſhed this 
rule, ue What you call the royal family 
in France, is ha other chan the reigning family; 
the collateral princes of the male iſſue are named 
Princes of the Bload. No body ever thought of 
| reckoning among the princes of the bload, the 
fathers, brothers, &c. of the Queen af France, 
of the Dauphineſs, &c. the royal family never 
ſees its neareſt relations of the womens fide, bug 
in private, to avoid all dif] putes of precedency, 
And let us now return to Ruſſia: you have 
yourſelf already ſaid, that cc from the year 86x, 


Fo and during the ſpace of more than ſeven hundred 


years, Ruſſia has been governed by a filial 
ſucceſſion of the ſame family without any difputes 
upon the acceſſions, either with brothers, or with. 
ſubjects.” Here then a reigning family. is 
acknowledged: the relations in a direct line 
always compoſed the imperial family: the collateral 
kindred were portioned out with conſiderable 
eſtates or ſettlements, and were treated as princes 
of the blood, Prince George, brother to the 
Czar Ivan Waſiliewitſch, Prince Wolodomir 
Andriewitz, couſin german to the Czar, and 
Prince Demetrius, his yaungeſt brother, were all 
three thus portioned out, and were the laſt of this 
family that received any, becauſe it was extinch 
in the perſon of the Czar Feodor Ivanowitſch-2 
and, what is more, Ruſſia has ſuffered greatly, A$ 
well 
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well as France, from the troubles occaſioned by 

giving too great incomes to the princes of the 
blood. Hete then the princes of the blood are 
eſtabliſhed and provided for. I ſhall now agree 
with Monſ. Chappe, © that no ove dares to claim 
any relationſhip with the royal family,” if he will 
only let me add thoſe words to his ſentence, 
cc that do not belong to it.” Such would be 
the relations of the wives of thoſe princes ſo por- 
tioned out and provided with ſettlements : but in 
this our cuſtoms are conformable to thoſe of the 
reſt of Europe; and thus it becomes not ſo very 
furprizing, that when (as the Abb, relates) a 
foreign courtier giddily complimented Counteſs | 


Worontzow upon his political diſcovery (as 


Monſ. Chappe calls it) of her being daughter to 
the brother of the Empreſs Catharine the Firſt, 
and - conſequently as being part of the royal 
family, ſhe was aſhamed of his ignorance, and 
told him he was miſtaken. What the Abbé advances 
about no one's daring to claim a relationſhip with 
the imperial family, is ſo wide from the truth, 
that I could name a hundred inſtances which 
prove the contrary ; not only of their having 
particular diſtinctions and favours ſhewn them, 
but of the ſovereigns acknowledging and calling 
them their relations: there are letters of the 
Czar Feodor Ivanowitz to Queen Elizabeth of 
England, in which this Prince names the Boyard 


Boris Goudanow, his brother-in-law : there are 
8 letters 
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letters of Peter the Firſt to Queen Anne of 
England, in which he recommends to her, as 


his neareſt relations, his couſins german, Meſſrs. 


de Nariſnkin, who were at EIS in 
England. | 

Mnſ. Chapp?s next plligrigh tells „ le 
was forbidden, on pain of death, to key any 
coin ſtamped with the image of the young Ivan.” 
Monſ. I Abbe,, it was enjoined that the money 
which bore this ſtamp ſhould be returned to the 
mint: it is then not very- ſurprizing that care 
was taken to ſee the edict put in execution: 
perhaps you may be accuſtomed to the contrary. 


The Abb continues, The people dare not 


play with roubles which bear the impreſſion of 
the ſovereign.” Can one imagine that a perſon 


ſnould ſit down to talk of every thing, without 


having ſeen an) thing? T will appeal to all thoſe 
that have ever been in Ruſſia, Abb4, whether they 
play or not, whether with or without money; 
whether gaming has not been carried to ſuch 


an exceſs, that very ſevere edicts were of neceſſity 
publiſhed againſt it: notwithſtanding this, there 
is not a tavern, or a coffee-houſe, where roubles 


do not roll - both upon and under the table; 
nor does any body ever hear of ſuch a thing 


as a perſon - puniſhed for playing with roubles: 
there have been people puniſhed for playing at 
games of hazard, in oppoſition to the ſevere 


2 * them. Poſfibly Monſ. Chappe has 


miſtaken 


tb 
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' miſtaken the one for the other. You need go no 
farther, Ae, than your own countrymen, who 
| keep taverns in Ruſſia, for information. with 
regard to this particular, 

Our author ſays, One cannot 450 . 
the palace, facing the Emperor's apartments, 
without pulling off one's hat, or letting down 
| the glaſs if in a carriage; otherwiſe one is expoſed 
to inſults from the ſoldiers.” Well, reader, come 
to Peterſburg, and you will ſee there is not a 
ward of truth in this: but ſuppoſing it was, has not 
every country its cuſtoms with regard to etiquette ; 
and is it worth while to entertain the academy 
wich ſuch trifles ? 

But let us go on: our Ale is now. got into 
2 ſield he does not willingly quit: the minuie 
are his peculiar delight. He ſays, Any perſon, 
who! ſhould write the name of the Empreſs in 
- fall characters upon a letter, would be liable 
to be feverely puniſhed for it :” and immediately. 
after, Theſe trifling circumſtances are mentioned 
merely to give an idea of the extent of the abſolute 
power of Ruſhan monarchs.” I cannot believe 
Monſ. Chappe to be. ſerious in this concluſion. 
From a. nonſenſical tale told him, he draws the 
ſeriaus inference of the deſpotiſm of our monarchs ; 
and it therefore becotnes neceſſary I ſhould alſo 
treſpaſs upon my reader's patience, by giving 
kim this tale as it was told the Abbé, that he 
may aſcertain the ground our author chooſes to 
113 a S | 80 
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go upon in his general obſervations. A clerk 
of one of our offices was pulling an under- 


clerk by the ears, for having written in ſmall 


letters a name, which, according to the rules of 
his art, ſhould have been in capitals, when an 
ill: natured man, (who owed a grudge to the under- 
clerk for having ſome time before demanded 


ſome ſpices of him, which he was not wil.i ing | 


to give) in paſſing by and hearing the cries of 
the poor clerk, laid hold of this opportunity to 
oratify his reſentment ' againſt this demander of 


ſpices, and with that view took away with him 


the paper in queſtion, in order to call the poor 
clerk before a judge, and accuſe him of want of 


reſpe& to the ſovereign: upon the enquiry into 


the ſubject matter, this intermedler produced the 
paper : the judge laughed; - but, as ſome ſort of 
form muſt be obſerved in. all accuſations, the 
judge was obliged to examine how it had happened 


to be. ſo done, and upon clearing up the caſe, 


the clerk was ſent back, with an admonition” to 
mind the rules of his art better for the future, 
and the intermedler, with a ftrong reprimand for 
his ill-nature. And from this tale, probably put 
down in the 4}}fs memorandums in great letters, 


he makes the profound and learned reflection, 
that © Theſe trifling circumſtances are mentioned 


merely to give an idea of the extent of the 
abſolute power of Ruſſian monarchs.” Do you 
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think the proof ſo clear as the Abb: na to 
make it, good reader? 
Hie goes on: The noblling N never approach 
the throne but with fear and trembling: they 
are baniſhed into Siberia for the ſlighteſt political 
intrigue; and their poſſeſſions being confiſcated, 
one whole family thus falls a victim to the artful | 
inſinuations of a courtier.” The flight political 
intrigue rewarded by exile into Siberia, we 
have poſſibly in common with ſome other nations, 
who indeed have no Siberia; but every place 
of exile becomes a Siberia, Abe. On the other 
band, I poſitively muſt deny the confiſcations or 
forfeitures for the ſlighteſt offences by intrigue: 
theſe confiſcations have never ſubſiſted among us, 
but by ſpecial decree, as one of the greateſt 
puniſhments. Since the reign of the Empreſs 
Catharine the Second, we have almoſt forgot the 
very meaning of the word: ſhe has even not 
allowed of it in the moſt heinous offences, for 
which it is preſcribed by the laws. None are 
now ſent into exile, but malefactors; and court 
intrigues are kept under, merely by the IE” 
ſhewn te the intriguers. 
The Abbé next tells us, « When I was at 
. Peterſburg, I was one day on a viſit at the houſe 
of a foreigner, who was in office there: being 
defirous of information, I afked whether the Prince 
Ivan was living or not: it Was immediately 
whiſpered in my . that in Ruſſia no one 
| | ſpoke 
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ſpoke of that prince: there were, however, no more 
than three Frenchmen in the room, and it was 
upwards of thirty feet ſquare.” This was a 
particular caſe: in 1762, when the A paſſed 
through Peterſburg, three French adventurers, 
ſervants in one of the firſt families in Ruſſia, in 
hopes of a very great reward, had become 
informers of ſome diſcourſe againſt the government, 
held in the houſe where they ſerved : this fact 
was made public; and it is poſſible that the 
maſter of the houſe our Abbé was upon a viſit 
to, knew the ſtory, and did not entertain a very 
high opinion of the two Frenchmen, who Mon/. 
Chappe ſays were in the room; conſequently did 
not care to run the riſk of having his words 
miſinterpreted, and put off the Ab by ee 
in his ear the words he tells us. | | 
The author continues, On the eve o 5 : 
death. of the Empreſs Elizabeth, no one dared to 
make any enquiry about her health; and after 
her deceaſe, though it was univerſally known, 
yet every body was afraid to ſpeak of it.“ It 
was publicly known, Abbe, when ſhe was at the 
point of death: ſhe had received the. extreme 
unction in preſence of the whole court; and the 
moment ſhe died, it was declared, and the doors 
of the anti- chamber were opened to let in thoſe 
who came to pay their compliments to her 
ſucceſſor. How then could every body be afraid 
to ſpeak of her death? It would be far more 
M 2 . 
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likely to ſuppoſe, that the new government would 
have taken it very ill that any body had Wabien p 
the Empreſs's death. 

Monſ. Chappe ſays, The mutual diſtruſt in 


which people live in Ruſſia, and the total filence - 


of the nation upon every thing which may have 
the leaſt relation either to government, or to the 
ſovereign, ariſe chiefly from the privilege every 
Ruffian has, without diſtinction, of crying out 
in public, Slovo i delo; that is to ſay, I declare 
you guilty of treaſon, both in words and actions.“ 
All the by-ſtanders are then obliged to aſſiſt in 
taking vp the perſon accuſed: a father arreſts. 
his ſon, and the fon his father ; and nature ſuffers 
1a filence : the accuſer and accuſed are bath 
conveyed immediately to priſon, and afterwards 
to St. Peterſburg, where they are tried by the 
ſecret committee of chancery. Let me now 
give what I have to ſay upon this paragraph. 
Firſt, the having recourſe to the fovereign. by the 
words Slovo i delo, as the Abbe ſays, was brought 
in with part of the Roman laws, under the 
Roman emperors :. cuſtom, afterwards become law, 
allowed the oppreſſed to have recourſe to the 
Emperor, or elſewhere in his name ; by whick 
means they claimed his protection, and then the 
judge was obliged to ſubmit to the Emperor's. 
deciſion. This cuſtom degenerated into abuſe: every 
accuſed perſon claimed the Emperor's. deciſion; 
delations and _ Nin followed; the 

| troubles | 
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troubles of the times gave room to them; actions, 
and, for want of them, words furniſhed the 
matter. This abuſe became at laſt ſo glaring, 
ſo uſeleſs, and ſo inſupportable to the inha- 
bitants, the ſtate, and the ſovereign, that this 


i hurtful cuſtom was totally aboliſhed ; and an 


edict was publiſhed, to declare, that the words 
Slovo i delo were to be of no ſignification; and 


that the ſecret committee, which took cognizance 


of it, was alſo aboliſhed. As all this happened 
long before the Abbé's viſit to Ruſſia, this whole 
paragraph of his was ſurely very uſeleſs. Secondly, 
in whatever light the 43be may chooſe to repreſent 
things, it is very certain, that by the Ruſſian laws, 
not only near relations, ſuch as father, mother, 
children, brothers, fiſters, &c. cannot be witneſſes 
either for or againſt each other ; but a relation 
in any degree whatever is excluded as a witneſs 
in matters of any importance: beſides this, the 
teſtimony even of ſervants is on allowable, 
when it ſerves either to confirm or refute what 
other witneſſes have declared for or againſt the 
perſon accuſed, It was in the year 1213, that 
the town of Nowgorod, in its capitulation with 
the Grand Dukes of Ruſſia, inſerted the clauſe, 
that a ſervant's denunciation of his maſter ſhould 
be no ways valid. Obſerve, reader, that at that 
time the dominion. of Nowgorod extended from 

Pleſko to Twer, and from Carelia and the lake 
gs to Smolenſk and the Ukraina. This 
M 3 | INI 
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. Capitulation was renewed at the beginning of 
every reign, to that of the Czar Ivan Waſiliewitſch, 
when this clauſe was inſeried among the laws 
of Ruſha which were then formed into a code. 
The Abbe gives a minute detail of the ſecret 
committee; from which you would ſuppoſe, 
reader, he was thoroughly acquainted with al! 
its forms, though neither he, nor any one elſe, 
ever ſaw or heard the judgments of this tribunal, 
which always proceeded in the moſt ſecret manner; 
and it was its ſecrecy made it ſo much dreaded. 
It is aſtoniſhing how poſitively the Ab ventures 
to aſſert things which it is morally impoſſible 
he ſhould know : he has not yet done with the 
ſecret committee: he always expatiates as much 
as poſſible upon unfavourable things : he ſays, 
This court of judicature has been. eſtabliſhed 
merely, that tyranny might enjoy the privilege 
of ſacrificing all ſuch perſons as have become 
the object of deipotic jealouſy.” This again is 
one of | thoſe reſlections deſtitute - even of the 
ſlighteſt foundation. No ſuch abominable motives, 
Abbe, have given riſe to this tribunal : the troubles 
at the end of the laſt century made it neceſſary: 
with the end of theſe troubles the ſecret committee 
became uſeleſs ; but it ſtill ſubſiſted, becauſe in 
every ſtate, a tribunal once thought uſeful, can 
by time alone be proved to be uſeleſs. To the 
ſentence above mentioned the Abbe adds, It was 
| therefore neceſſary that the crime of the falſe 
on : Is | acculer 
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accuſer ſhould not be puniſhed with death, and 
the puniſhment of the knout was always made 
milder in his favour.” I have already ſaid, and 
I do maintain, that no falſe accuſer eyer was 
| releaſed by the ſecret committee without having 
undergone an exemplary puniſhment ; but, un- 
luckily, it has not always been inflicted publicly. 
Was Monſi Chappe leſs deſigning, or leſs blinded: 
by prejudice, he would not. have omitted 
mentioning that the ſevereſt ſentences preſcribed. 
by the laws, are generally modified by the 
ſovereign, when laid before him, as the judgments | 
of this tribunal always were. | 

Mon, Chappe favs, © The nobility, thus bos ; 
under the yoke of the moſt dreadful ſlavery, 
do not fail to retaliate upon the people.” This 
is not the firſt time, by many, the Abbé has 
| taxed us with bowing under the yoke of the moſt 

. dreadful ſlavery ; but he has never yet been at 
the trouble of explaining in what this ſlavery 
conſiſts: in general, however, an academician 
proves the propoſition he advances, when he 
wiſhes people to be convinced by his aſſertions. 
How to do this, I fancy, would be Monſ. Chappe's 
difficulty. An oppreſſive law, already aboliſhed, 
which exiſted but a moment; which had been 
| ſoftened in its very firſt exertion, and often evaded 
and deemed an abuſe; againſt which, while it ex- 
iſted, the government had provided precautions, 
reſtrictions, and puniſhments, clearly to be 
1 M 4 | found 
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found in all the laws printed and publiſhed, 
will furniſh no ſatisfactory proofs of the yoke 
"hs faſtens upon their necks. The law, upon 


Which the Abbé takes upon him to make flaves 


of the Ruſſian nobles, 5 that by which Peter 
the Great obliged them to ſerve; and the abuſe, 
that of crying out, S. vo i delo. During whole 
centuries the governments of ſome countries in 
Europe have been employed in diminiſhing the 
authority of their too powerful nobles. Am 1 
thence to conclude, Abbé, that in thoſe countries, 
where the plan has been attended with ſucceſs, ' 
they have been forced to bow their necks to the 
yoke of the moſt dreadful ſlavery, becauſe the 
governments had carried through what they had 
undertaken? You are ignorant, Abbe, of every 
circumſtance- that regards the country you give 
an account of, and do not reflect, that rhoſe, 
into whoſe hands your book falls, may be better 
inſtructed than yourſelf, and as willing as able. 
to contradict you. What will you ſay, if I prove 
to you, from the moſt undoubted authority, not 
only that Ruſſian nobles neither were nor are 
laves, but that they enjoy rights and privileges 
which few of their equals in other countries can, 
boaſt of? I ſhall draw my proots from the 
| laws and records of above five. hundred years. 
Fhe laws which preceded thoſe of the Czar Ivan. 
Waſiliewitſch, eſtabliſhed a deciſion by ſingle 


combat (elſewhere called Battel, and the Judgment 
by ” | DE 
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of God) in ſuch caſes where no ſufficient proof 
could be produced for the deciding of a cauſe 
any other way : a noble was to fight only with 
a noble. The particulars of theſe combats are 
found very frequently in the records, and always 
with diſtinctions for the nobility : they formed into 
bodies in the provinces; and there are petitions 
to be ſeen in the records, in which it is ſaid, 

the body of nobles of ſuch a province complain, 
or defire ſome. particular thing to be granted. 
The preface to the laws drawn up by the Czar 
Alexis Michaelowitz, which are till in uſe, ſhews 
that Czar demanded deputies from the nobility 
of the provinces to help him to compoſe the 
code, The Czar Ivan Waſiliewitſch had done 
the ſame. The nobility of the province of Moſcow _ 
can only be judged in that capital. Our laws 
forbid a noble's being put to the torture; and 
no ſentence of death, paſſed upon a noble, can 

be put into execution without being confirmed - 
by the ſovereign. Every noble has the right of 
making a will, and theſe wills were exceedingly 
reſpected; I have ſeen ſome of them five 
hundred years old. There are contracts extant, - 
between ſuch a noble and ſuch a ſovereign of 
Ruſſia, for exchanges of lands: ſome of them 
contain, on the fide of the noble, a fimple aſſurance 
of fidelity, with a promiſe not to engage in any 
ſervice againſt the ſovereign, or leave the kingdom 
without his permiſſion : and, on the ſovereign's 
| | - part, 
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part, all ſorts of favours are promiſed. Theſe 
contracts are to be found in the records of Moſcow; 
and are moſt evident proofs, that the Ruſſian 
nobility never were ſlaves: and, what is more, 
ull the reign of the Czar Feodor Ivanowitſch, 
there was no ſuch thing known as a tus 
in Ruſſia: the labourers did not belong to the 
eftates—the ſervants ſerved by contract there 
was a tribunal of police erected ſpecially to take 
cognizance of theſe contracts. It was Feodor 
Ivanowitz who thought it better to fix the labourer 
to the land, becauſe Ruſſia being at that time 
leſs populous than at preſent, th*ſe who did not 
chooſe to work, retired into uninhabited places, 
and lived there as they pleafed ; which was the 
caufe of rapine, highway robberies, and. exceſſes 
of all ſorts: the fixing the labourer to the land, 
and obliging him to belong to the maſter of 
it, obyiated this great inconveniency. Do not 
let the Abbé's partiality to the word Slave engage 
you, good reader, to believe that our people's 
being bondmen reduces them to the ſtate of 
real ſlavery. I have before mentioned, that the 
peaſants belonging to the empire, to the court, 
and to the convents, have a fixed and moderate 
tax to pay, which, when paid, I- aves tbem 
maſters of whatever they may earn: moſt of the 
eſtxes belonging to the nobles are ruled in the ſame 
manner; and it may in general be ſaid, not only 
that the life of the common people in Ruſſia is 
2 | 300 
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no worſe than that of the common people elſewhere,” 


but even that it is better. We have.had inſtances 
of certain families having intended to ſell their 


land to pay their debts; where the peaſants in the 


villages belonging to them, upon hearing of it, 
have brought together all the money they had laid 
up, and paid the lord of the manor's debts, 
upon condition he ſhould not ſell his eſtate. A 
noble has no other right of juſtice upon his 
own land than the interior polity: the high 
juriſdiction belongs to the bun of the voivode 
of the province. _ 

I left the Abbé at the e where * 
ſays, The nobility, thus bowing under the yoke 
of the moſt dreadful ſlavery, do not fail to retaliate: 
upon the inferior claſs: the people are flaves to 
them, to the ſovereign, or to the voivodes who 
repreſent him.” Let us now ſee whether the chain 
of the voivodes is as heavy as that the A ſo 
generouſly lays on the neck of the nobility, and 
hands down from them to the people. Were 


we to compare every Ruffian individual with his 
equal in many other countries, we ſhould eaſily 


prove that he is leſs confined, and leſs oppreſſed; 
that nothing but manifeſt infractions of the laws 
are puniſhed by government; and that thoſe laws, 
though numerous, and in ſome caſes contradictory, 


are ſtill leſs ſo than the laws in ſome countries: 


I could name; where they are moſtly written in 


a TO unknown to the multitude, and put 


together 
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together by twenty different authorities, in times 
of igootance and ſuperſtition. The voivodes of 
the provinces, whom the Abbé is ſo much incenſed 
at, are not in any degree repreſentatives of 
' the ſovereign; they have no other authority but 
that of attending to complaints, or law ſuits, 
Which are brought before them: every village 
pays its taxes into the the voivode's cheſt, and 

he never has any thing to do with them unleſs 
that be neglected. Bribery is under fevere penalty 
forbidden, and the voivode can lay no taxes upon 
any body; nor can he do eee 
the conſent of his aſſeſſors. 

Fbe i ſays, © The lords levy what tax 
they pleaſe upon their flaves, and ſometimes ſeize 
upon the ſmall fortunes they may have acquired 
ky their induſtry.” Limagined that in all countries 
_ the proprietors bad the right of impoſing ſuch 
taxes upon their eſtates, as would prove moſt 
| faitable to their ecconomy ; and that, when 


they laid them on too high, they ruined themſelves 


by-' ruining their eſtates: but as Monſ. Chappe. 
ſeems furpriſed this ſhould be the cuſtom. in Ruffia, 
1 fuppoſe in France the proprietors of land are 
tied up by ſome law with regard to this. In 
Rufſfia there are very rich individuals among the 
vaſſals of the nobility; which proves their maſters 
do not take from them the fortune they may have 
_ acquired+** by their induſtry,” when the taxes 


were paid. A peaſant who can pay a certain ſum 
of 


wo 
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"of money may get himſelf received burgeſe in 2 

town, and then his maſter can exact no more 
from him than the ſingle tax as peaſant: he | 

may alſo, with his | maſter's. conſe > "RY _ | 
freedom for a ſam of money. | 
Monſ. Chappe goes on: The lords felt their 
flaves as cattle are ſold in other parts of the 
world,” When a noble ſells his eftate, he get erally / 
ſells with it the peaſants that cultivate it: that, 
I believe, may alſo be the ſame in other parts 
of Europe. In many caſes. the ſale of ſubjects 
is forbidden by the laws. The author adds, 
They chooſe out among them the number they 
want as ſervants, and treat them with great 
inhumanity.” The way in which ſervants. are 
treated in every part of Europe, depends upon 
the manners being more or leſs civilized in thoſe 
parts. Surely no body can deny that n 
more poliſhed every, day. | : 
The Abbé fays, © They „ ww 
power of life and death over their ſervants, any 
more than over their other ſlaves; but, as they 
have the privilege of | puniſhing them with the 
padogi, they have them chaſtiſed in ſack a manner, 
that they may be ſaid in fact to have acquired 
the right of putting them to death. ” Things in 
the ſame ſtrain might happen to ſervants all over 
Europe. Cent coups de baton, with which a French 
maſter in a fit of anger regales his ſervant, (even. 
upon the ſtage) is as effectual as an equal. doſe 


hd 
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of padogi. Again let me tell you, Able, the. 


good or bad treatment of ſervants always depends 
more upon the diſpoſition of their maſter than 
the laws of the nation. There is now in Ruſſia 
a great number of n who think * en 


allow of corporal puniſhment, fach as 7 &c. 
Monſ. Chappe continues, In weighty offences 
2 lord: ought, according to law, to bring his 


flave to be tried before an ordinary court of 


= Juſtice : and in 1761, the ſenate publiſhed an edict, 
whereby al! the lords were allowed to ſend any 
flaves they were diſpleaſed with to work in the 
mines; but the lords then preferred, as they ever 
will, chaſtiſing them at home, rather than parting 
with them.“ Well, reader, notwithſtanding what 
the Abbé ſays, ever ſince the publication of that 
edict, bad ſervants: have either been ſent to the 
mines, or as recruits into the army. The Abbe 
ends this chapter with the eulogium of the 
Empreſs Catharine the Second, in which he takes 
upon him to give her Majeſty ſome advice about 
her government. I ſhall not take upon me to 
follow him through this paragraph. 


of 
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Of the GREEK Re11610n. 


Shall not a the Abbe ſo cloſely in chis 

part of his undertaking as 1 have done in the 
others, but content myſelf with taking up a paſſage 
here and there, as opportunity may offer: for 
inſtance, he ſays, The ſynod is obliged to refer 
all important matters to the Czar in full ſenate, 
to which they go in a body, and take their ſeat 
below the ſenators:“ and in a note he cites. 
Strahlemberg's authority for this aſſertion; then 
adds, According to Voltaire, the ſynod ranks 


with the ſenators:“ but the 4bbi's paragraph, 


ſhews he holds the opinion of Strahlemberg. Fe 
is wrong however : our law brings the ſenate 


and the ſynod upon ſo perfect an equality, that 


in any caſe, which obliges, theſe two tribunals to 
enter into conference together, the one ſends to 
deſire the other's aſſiſtance, and thofe of the 
tribunal in which the conference. is held, be: 
place to the other. 
Fßpeaking of the monks, the Abbe FAT « 5 
are to abſtain from milk and eggs during Lent, 
as well as on Mondays, Wedneſdays, and Saturdays, 
throughout the year.” The abſtinence on Mondays 
is voluntary; that on Wedneſdays and Fridays 
is according to inſtitution ; but on the Saturday 
| is 3 enjoined to avoid having any 
5 thing 
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thing in common with the Romiſh church, or the 
Ree: 

I do not underſtand how the Abb4 can ſay, 
* The Archimandrites are the only perſons, among 
dhe ſuperior clergy, who live in communities, which 
are all ſubject to the archbiſhops and biſhops.” 
None but the biſhops who have ſeats in the 
fynod, ever reſide out of their biſhopricks ;. the 
others hardly ever quit their dioceſe, any more 


than the abbots (in Ruſſian Archimandrites) leave 
their communities: ſuch of thoſe communities, 


which depend entirely upon the ſynod, bear the 


Greek name of Stawropigia Monaſtir; ſo that 


the Abbé is again miſtaken, when he ſays, © They 
are all ſubject to the archbiſhops and biſhops.” 
Monf. Chappe tells us, The Ruſſian clergy are 
ignorant, drunken, and debauched : the biſhops 
and prieſts are leſs guilty of irregularities: the 
former, on account of their years; the latter, 


becauſe their wives teach them moderation 
betimes, though they have not the ſame power 


as ro drinking. They make their wine of plants, 
a few drugs, and ſome brandy: they have beer 


and a ſort of mead, the baſis of which is the 
fluid oozing from the birch- tree at the beginning 


of the ſummer: their favourite drink is brandy, 
and another liquor they call crematum, which 
is ſo ſtrong, that the firſt time I drank of it 1 
thought I had ſwallowed aqua-fortis : it produced ſo 


violent a conſtriction i in my mouth, that I could 
neither 
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neither ſpeak, nor ſpit it out: I reſolved from 
that time never to drink any more crematum.” 
I own I did not expect to find a deſcription of 
ſtrong liquors under the head of the Greek Religion, 
which title the Abs has thought proper to prefix to 
this part of his work: he has employed leſs paper 
to explain the tenets of the religion they profeſs, 
than to account for the liquors they drink ; and 
notwithſtanding this, - it is juſt' as little to be 
truſted to, as the many other paſſages I have 
pointed out. Though Monſ. Chappe:chooſes to ſay, 
* The Ruſſian clergy are ignorant, drunken, 
and debauched;” I cannot think (were it even 
the caſe) that ours is fingular in ſuch reſpects. 
I very well remember the number of counciis 
held by authority of the pope, for reforming the 
manners of the clergy, as well as all the rules 
laid down for that purpoſe : and upon an impartial 
examination, I am of opinion, it but little ſuits 
the Abbé to talk of the Ruſſian clergy, who may 
e addicted to ſome faults, but muſt be infinitely. 
| bo debauched than the French, | becauſe they 
axe leſs rich, and are married. As to drunkenneſs, 
I am convinced we have not a fingle prieſt to be 
compared with a canon in ſome rich abbey in 
Germany. Min. Chappe himſelf ſays, © The 
biſhops and prieſts are leſs addicted to ſuch 
irregularity than the reft.” Upon whom then 
does your charge fall, Abbé! ? Only upon the monks: 
theſe always confined, and by their profeſſion 
N 3 
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_ obliged! to be very cautious, whatever paſſes 
among them muſt be done very ſecretly. I do. 
not well know how the Abb! came at his 
intelligence, if he had any. Did you not learn 
at the ſame time, Monſ. d. iuteroche, that no abbot. 
can receive a monk till he be fi ty years of age? 
This is a fact; but you were willing to paſs it 
over in ſilence, that it might not take off the 
ſtrength of your aſſertion : on the other hand, 
the greateſt part of our biſhops, now alive, (1770) 
honour their "profeſſion, by their virtues, their 
knowledge, their lives, a d their manners; and 
grace their pulpits by their eloquence and the 
purity of their doctrine. At the head of theſe 
I may place Benjamin biſhop of Pleſco ; Gabriel 
biſhop of Twer; and among the abbots, Plato, 
archimandrite of the convent of Troitza ; all 
members of the ſynod, and Ruſſians by birth: 
1 could name many more, without any fear of 
contradiction, as living examples of the Heis 
diſpoſition to calumny, biting like a viper whatever 
comes within- its reach. I am almoſt aſhamed, 
after this, to return to the refutation I have 
_ undertaken : I cannot however but go on with 
my taſk, were it only to ſhew how very contradictory 
and abſurd all the Abbé's aſſertions are. 

I am come to the account of the liquors : 
„ They make up for this by drinking: they 
make their wine of plants, a few drugs, and 
ſome brandy :—they have beer, and a fort of 
„„ | mead, 
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mead, the bafis of which is the fluid 00Zing, 


from the birch-tree in the beginning of the 


ſummer:—Ther favourite drink is brandy, and- 
another liquor they call crematum.” Good reader, 


if ever you travel into Ruſſia, do not enquire of 


prieſt or layman for crematum; no one will be 


able to underſtand what it means: it is likely, 


that ſome body, in jeſt, may have given this 
nick-name to brandy, of which the Abbe has 


perhaps taſted : or, probably, the pleaſure of 
laughing at Mor. Chappe has induced them to 
impoſe upon him, which, if we may truſt to 


the echoes of Tobolfs, has more than once 


been the caſe: or perhaps alſo, to make themſelves” 
_ underſtood, they have named it crematum in Latin, 
ſuppoſing he knew the meaning of that. You are 


not aware, Abbé, how greatly this paſſage expoſes 


you: the perſon who preſented you with vinum 


crematum, at leaſt knew how to name brandy in 
Latin, which you, though a learned academician, 
and abbot of the Latin church, did not underſtand. 
After this maſter-ſtroke of your own erudition, 
it ſuits' you well to dwell won the ignorance of 
others. 


The next. paragraph offers the 4 „ 


a cellar, which the prelate its owner pleaſantly 
| called a library: but Monſ. Chappe does not know, 


that this Diogenes-like prelate is a Pole, not 

a Ruſſian. Minſ. Chappe fays, © I met with 

prieſts in company, and eſpecially monks, ſo 
I drunk; 


— 
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drunk, that they were obliged to be carried 
away on a litter, decent pecple being put to the 
bluſh by their actions and ne, God 
knows what kind of company the Abbe got 
into. It is not common in Rufſia for the 
clergy to mix with other company: in general 
they are differently employed, in fulfilling their 
duties, either in or out of the convents. There 
is no queſtion but fuch company, out of which 
people are carried away upon litters, and where 
the actions and diſcourſes put decent people to 
the bluſh, muſt indeed be very bad. I muſt 
- conclude, Abbe, from this ſpeech, you have been 
in ſome bad houſe with a coupte of prieſts not 
better diſpoſed than yourſelf ; for it is impoſſible 
that in a reputable houſe, any body ſhould be 
allowed to behave twice in this manner. I think 
you had better have been quiet upon this ſubject, 
Abbe : you are not always a gainer by your malice ; 
it expoſes you to ſome ſevere raps over the 
Knuckles : but how can I help that? 

At the bottom of the ſame page, the Abbe 
warns his reader not to judge of all the Ruſſian 
_ clergy by this diſadvantageous repreſentation of 
them : in 'the 'courſe of Kan journey he has met 
with clergymen of abilities, and of irreproachable 
manners.” Then our academician fings the praiſes 
of the archbiſhop of Tobolſk, who, he ſays, 
* 15 an excellent example. This prelate had not 
indeed much knowledge beſides what concerned 

5 : his 
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his miniſtry ; but an enthuſiaſm, better directed, 
ſeemed only to be wanting to complete his 
character. A very fine model indeed the Abb 
has pitched upon as an example ; ignorant, and 
an enthuſiaſt. Is it ſuch as thoſe you chooſe 
to follow, Monſ. Chappe ? This prelate was beſides 
perſecuting and haughty ; vices for which he was 
obliged to refign his biſhoprick lately. Was it 
at his houſe you drank crematum, Ab? | 

Hie continues, © The Sorbonne prope ſed to 
the Czar, in 1717, 2 reunion of the Greek with 
the Romiſh church; and every thing that paſſed 
upon this occaſion is well known: if this ſociety 
did not ſucceed in the attempt, they acquired 
at leaſt ſo high a reputation among the clergy - 
of Ruſſia, that they imagine no man in France 
can be learned, unleſs he be a member of that 
illuſtrious body.” Yes, Abbe, we are perfectly 
well acquainted with .the Sorbonne ; it has 
diſtinguiſhed itſelf by two intereſting anecdotes: 
the firſt, as you ſay, in 1717, when it offered 
to Peter the Firſt the means of ſubmitting all 
Ruſſia to the Pope: the ſecond, when it fo 
prudently condemned to the flames the Beli/arius 
of Monſ. Marmontel, in 1766. There is no 
doubt but that any man endowed with common 
ſenſe muſt have a moſt profound veneration for 
that reſpectable body, which has more than once 
condemned on both fides of the queſtion; and 
which, over and above, was ſo openly againſt 

"3 Heary 
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Henry the Fourth, the beſt and greateſt king 
yau ever had. It is probable, that the number 
of thoſe, who in Ruſſia eſteem the Sorbonne upon 
the footing the Abbé mentions, is not great: at 

leaſt it is pretty plain, if they are not the moſt 
ignorant, they are the moſt miſled among the 
nation, and little worth boaſting of as the Abbe 
does. He goes on: © Ir would be very uſeful, 
if the eſteem, in which this fociety is held in 
France, couſd be extended to thoſe who give 
themſelves up to the education of youth. The 
Ruſſians have the greateſt refpe&t for their 
governors and teachers, and conſider them as the 
fathers of their pupils. If education in Ruſſia 


| does not anſwer as it might be expected from 


fuch behaviour, it is becauſe honour and virtue 
can only ſpring up in the ſoit of liberty.” In 
the firſt place, I do not very well underſtand what 

the 4bb+means by the beginning of this paragraph. 
If it be ſaid only in regard to France, well and 
good, I have nothing to do with it: but if, 
as the continuation ſeems to imply, he wiſhes 
the Sotbonne to have the commiſſion of training 
up governors for the tuition of our Ruſſians, we 
hall readily diſpenſe with the Sorbonne's taking 
that trouble. Every Ruſſian who thinks, muſt 
acknowledge, that the very worſt governor he 
can poſſibly 'chooſe for his children, muſt be one 


” of thoſe who are entruſted for that purpoſe either 


* the * or any other een ſociety 
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of the Romiſh church, becauſe there is more than 


a probability that their whole attention will be 
given to the converſion of their pupil; or at 
leaſt that they will inſtill into them principles 
fo directly oppoſite to the doctrine of the orthodox 
Greek church, as will caſt a pernicious influence 
over all their actions, and muſt in time overturn 
the peace of the empire. The reflection at the 
end of the paragraph above mentioned cannot be 
paſſed unnoticed: © If education in Ruſſia does 
not anſwer as it might be expected from fuch 
behaviour, it is becauſe honour and virtue can 
only ſpring up in the ſoil of liberty.“ Here 
dur ſentence is once more pronounced: we are 
good for nothing, and cannot be made fit for 
any thing, whatever pains may be taken with 
us—and why? the decifive academician, philoſo- 
phical A, and great politician, has thus decreed 
it, and made the reaſon obvious, Honour and 
virtue can only ſpring up in the ſoil of liberty.” 
Who but a Monſ. Chappe ever robbed us of our 
liberty! © The love of honour can only ſpring 


up in a ſoil of liberty.” Are we not daily adding 


honour and glory to that with which Peter the 
Great has already covered us? But is it worth 
while arguing with the 4542? he is determined 
not to be convinced of any one thing in our 
favour: he alone will, I flatter myſelf, remain 
ſo. No hatred, or ill-will, I think, ever came 
up to that which Monſ. Chappe takes ſo much 
| . pains 
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pains to beftow upon us. It requires all the 
defire I have of reſcuing my _ countrymen from 
the bad effects of it, to engage me to treſpaſs 
thus upon my reader's patience, as well as my 
own, in unfolding ſuch a collection of abſurdity. 
The Abbé ſays, The nobility of Ruſſia never 
_ enter into eccleſiaſtical orders.” Formerly, however, 
ſcarce a nobleman or a ſovereign with us died 
without firſt becoming a monk, any more than 
in other monaſtical countries: many gentlemen 
in former times took religious vows : there are 
' ſome yet, but not ſo many as formerly. The late 
archbiſhop of Nowgorod, who died. in 176), 
was a nobleman; The greateſt hindrance to the 
nobility taking vous, is, I think, the prohibition 
of any perſon's being received a monk till he be 
fifty: beſides, a monaſtical life in Ruſſia has few 
| charms ; the orders are very ſevere ; nothing but 
an exemplary piety can make it defirable : - the 
allowance of the monk is very trifling : it is 
true, that having hands to work, and leave to 
make uſe of them, their riches depend entirely 
upon themſelves. Why will you fay, Abbé, that 
the ignorance and depravity of the Ruſſian clergy 
is in the natural order of things ?” Nothing but 
your bilious humour can make it appear ſo. 
An, impartial compariſon would, I give you my 
word, be a to the diſadvantage of the 
French e 
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The author informs us, that Peter the Firſt 
aboliſhed the dignity of patriarch.” I muſt zuſt 
beg leave to obſerve here, what I think gave 
riſe to the power the patriarchs arrogated to 
themſelves: the father of the Czar Michel 
Feodorowitz was patriarch, and was poſſeſſed of SM 
the moſt reſpectable qualifications : the father of [ 
the ſovereign, and the dignity of the patriarch, 
were equally revered in him. His fon, whoſe _ | 
cCounſel and oracle he was, ſet the example: the | 
patriarchs who came after him wanted to infiſt 
upon the ſame honours beſtowed upon the father 
of the ſovereign : thence all thoſe diſputes, which 
only ended by the entire aboliſhment of the 
dignity, and the erection of the ſynod. Manſ. 
Chappe ſays, The common people are.bigoted 
even to fanaticiſm in favour of the Greek religion: 
this extravagance increaſes, the farther we get 
from the capital; but theſe very people are fo 4 
little acquainted with their religion, that they 
are perſuaded they fulfill all its duties by complying 
with ſome external ceremonies, and eſpecially by 
keeping the Lent faſts with the greateſt ſtr'Et12eſs : 
in other reſpects they give themſelves up to 
debauchery, and to every kind of vice, Morality 
is leſs to be met with among the Ruſſians, 22 
than among the Pagans their neighbours.” Every OE 
word of this deſerves a reprimand. In the firſt 
place, though there be no doubt of the people 
being attached to the Greek religion, yet no 

country 
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country. offers fewer fanatics and enthuſiaſts than 
ours has done for theſe fixty years paſt. The 
capital in all countries ſets the example: in ours 
neither fanatics nor enthuſiaſts. are ſuffered there: 
they are looked upon as diſordered in their 
minds. The governors of the provinces. follow 
this lead, and prove the Abbé's miſtake in ſaying, 
„ This extravagance increaſes, the farther we 
get from the capital.” In the ſecond place, all 
religions, that have a great number of exterior 
- ceremonies, are apt to miſlead the fimple, who 
miſtake thoſe for the eſſentials · of the worſhip. 
It is probable, that in our country, as in others, 
there may be people more rigid in keeping Lent 
than in bridling their paſſions : but what country 
can you name me, Monſ. Chappe, where ſo many 
de of inhabitants are entirely free from vice? 
Jam pretty well acquainted both with antient 
and modern hiſtory, and do not remember to have 
ever heard the mention of one: it is, however, very 
certain, that among great part of our common 
people, eſpecially in the country, drunkenneſs 
is reckoned a very ſhameful excefs ; and a very | 
great number of peaſants are totally unacquainted 
with the taſte of ſtrong liquor. Add to this, 
that there is no country where the men are 
married ſo young as they generally are in Ruſſia; 
and you will find, reader, that Monſ. Chappe's 
dreadful accuſation of all kind of exceſſes is 
3 reduced: the morals of the common 


people 
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| people are very. far from being ſo depraved as 
he repreſents them: our peaſants are very hoſpitable, 


as J have before ſaid; and I here add, chat 


the nation in general is ſo. 

As a proof that we are not ſuch bugbears as 
we are repreſented, I ſhall mention a cuſtom I do 
not remember to have ſeen noticed in any of 


the hiſtories of Ruſſia: If ſeveral peaſants are 


obliged to take a journey, to go a hu nting, a 
_ fiſhing, or even only to market, they immediately 
join into a body; the tradeſmen do the fame, 


and the military as commonly: they join purſes, 
and fix upon one among them to be caſhkeeper and 


purveyor: every week he gives an account of 


the money he has been entruſted with: if he 


has made the moſt of it, they continue him in 
his employment; if not, another is choſen in his 
place: the one that acquits himſelf the beſt of 


this buſineſs, has a particular diſtinction ſhewn 


him in the little troop: in the morning, after 


every one has ſaid his prayers, (a thing never 


neglected) the firſt ſalute is always to him—he 


is conſulted upon all occaſions — nothing is done 


without his conſent they make him a ſmall 


allowance, and ſpare him all the trouble they 
can take from him. A ſtriking inſtance of the 
good reſulting from this cuſtom, was after the 
battle of Zorndorff in the laſt war with the king 
of Pruſſia: the army was in want of proviſions 


for ten days: the ape agreed, that provided 


* 
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they were paid their due at the end of thoſe ten 
days, they would ſupply each other out of the 

favings of every little community: neceſſity 
oO ccaſioned this propoſal to be debepted of with 
eagerneſs, and both parties . * their 
words. 

In no country 8 to parents and aged 
perſons is more conſpicuous than in ours ; even 
married children will hardly ſtir out of the 
| houſe without their parents leave. According to 
our laws, during a father's life, his children are 
in the moſt abſolute dependence upon him. 
Surely nothing can fpeak more to the praiſe of 
a nation than their filial obedience : I could give 
you a hundred inſtances of the height it is 
carried to in Ruſſia, Abbé, were I not afraid 
of ſpinning out my work to a tedious length. 
We have whole provinces, Monſ. Chappe, where 
public robberies are never heard of; and no place 
affords fewer examples of private theft. Were 
other nations to live in the ſame free manner as 
the Ruſſians do, they certainly would not keep 
within the ſame bounds. There uſed to be no 
ſuch thing as keys or double locks to outward | 

doors; no one ever thought of locking them, and 
all were the more ſurpriſed when they found they 
had been robbed. The following anecdote I had 
from the reſpectable authority of the perſon himſelf, | 
to whom it happened: He had, upon ſome 
account or other, the charge of - commanding 
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a large town for a year. Every body ſaid, 
there never were fewer robberies committed than 
during that time; and the commander was 
extolled to the ſkies for the order he had eſtabliſhed. 
But how have you contrived, ſaid one to him, 
to maintain the public ſecurity in this manner? 
I gave, replied he, but one order, which every 
body followed. I faid, let every one keep their 
doors ſhut ; which having been done, no robbery 
has been thought or heard of. After this, 
Abbe, ſay, © that good morals are leſs to be met 
with among the Ruſſians, than geb. the Pagans 
their neighbours.“ 

The author adds, The opinions of the Ruſſians 
with regard to chriſtianity are ſo extraordinary, 
that it would ſeem as if that religion, ſo well 
adapted in irſe\f to the happineſs and good order 
of ſociety, had only ſerved to make this people 
more wicked :” and by way of proof to this 
aſſertion, the Abbé tells the ſtory of a highway 
robber, who kept Lent ſtrictly, but murdered 
travellers, and took pleaſure in drinking their 
blood, and ſeeing the contorſions of theſe unhappy _ 
ſufferers. This ſtory is ſo entirely in the taſte ' 
of thoſe told of ſpirits and ghoſts, which every 
one hears, ſome believe, and none have ever 
ſeen, that it is not in the power of any one 
endowed with common ſenfe to credit it; eſpecially 
the cruelty of the aſſaſſin in drinking the blood. 
Monſ. * himſelf ſays, 6 This fact, ſcarcely. 
| credible, 
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credible, was told him by Ruſſians.” He thinks 

it incredible, reader, and yer he tells it: were 
he leſs prejudiced than he is with the idea of 
the melancholy and ſerious turn of the Ruſſians, 
he could not have avoided ſeeing they were 


impoſing upon his credulity at every ſtep he 


took: but let us ſuppoſe for a moment, if one 


can ſuppoſe a thing ſo horrible, that the flory 


be true, does any ſuch ſingle caſe give an authority 
to advance, That it would- ſeem as if that 
religion, ſo well adapted in itſelf to the happineſs 


and good order of ſociety, had only ſerved to make 


this people more wicked?“ I ſhall. moſt readily 
agree with Mon/. 4 Auterorhe,: that we are neither 
perfectiy good, nor abſolutely bad: this kind 
of middling ſtate is in the common courſe of 
nature, and exiſts in all nations; becauſe man 
is pretty near the ſame, in what hemiſphere 
be may draw breath. The author himſelf ſays 
of the ſtory I have juſt mentioned, Such examples 
are rarely to be met with in Ruſſia. I have 
mentioned this only to ſhow that in this country 

lefs attention has been given to form the manners 

of the people by religion, than to oblige them 

to obſerve certain ceremonies, which do not always 
improve the morals of mankind.” He might. 
have ſaid, it is the only fact of the kind ever 


| heard of: but how can the author expect, from 


one fingular and doubtful fact, to prove, © that 


an this country leſs attention has been given to 
form 
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form the manners by religion, than to oblige- 


them to obſerve certain ceremonies, which do- 
not always improve the morals of mankind?” 
I poſitively deny it, Ab“; ſuch never was the 


intention of our religion: if there are people 


who prefer the outward ceremonies, to the ſtrict: 


obſervance of its moral duties, a wrong head or 
a bad heart may produce the ſame in all countries 
and in all religions: it would be hard indeed 
to infer from one villain's faſting, yet murdering 


people, that the precepts of the religion tended 


more to the obſervance of ceremonies than 
avoiding murders. Had you taken care, Abb, 
to get a little more inſtruction, as to the tenets 
of the religion you ſat down to expatiate upon, 
you would not have laid yourſelf thus open to 
cenſure, and the charge of ignorance which I. 


am obliged to 1 n you at n ; 


every page, 
He ſtill goes on: There bave been few. 


ſets of the Greek religion in Ruſſia; and this 
may perhaps be owing to the ignorance of the 
clergy. The ſect of the Razkolniki is the only 
one which has maintained itſelf to this day.“ 
When I find the author ſays, There have 
been few ſects of the Greek religion in Ruſſia,” 
Jam greatly tempted to believe it is only for 
the ſake of adding thoſe words, _—_ perhaps 
to the ignorance of the clergy:“ to ſay that, 


„ Razkolniki is the only one which has. 
maintained 
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maintained itſelf to this day,“ is juſt as proper | 
2s if I was to tell you, reader, that the heretics 
are the only fect of the Romiſh church who 
have maintained themſelves to this day. The 
word Razkolniki means Schiſmatic or Here. ic; and 
there are above fiſty different ſects in Ruſſia, 
comprehended under the general name of 
Razkolniki. The Abb. does not even kcow the 
meaning of the words he makes uſe of; and 
I think we have found his knowledge of things 
pretty much upon an equality with that. He 
fays, © Theſe ſectaries have neither prieſts nor 
churches: they hold their meetings in private 
houſes.” Some of them have neither prieſts nor 
churches: others have both, but do not admit 
of deacons : ſome differ only by the manner of 
croſhng themſelves, and the form of prayer : 
thoſe are not ſeparated from theeſtabliſhed church. 
Thoſe who have prieſts have alſo chapels in 
different parts of Ruſſia, eſpecially in the Ukraina, 
where the Empreſs Anne gave them fix hamlets as 
places of refuge; and thele are called Razkolnilſcbi 
$1obodi, Schiſmatic Hamlets. There are other pro- 
feſſions which differ entirely from the tenets of the 
Greek church : ſome do not admit of any fac a- 
ment: others run into different ſuperſti ions, that 
would be too many to enumerate: ſome have not 
always been peaceably inclined; they have often 
attempted preaching, and making proſelites in a 
eee manner: * were Perſecuted for a 
OH while ; 
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while; now they are tolerated and def piſed: 
ſome among them reckoned it a meritorious act 
to be burnt; for which they had two motives; 
the one, oſtentation, when perſecuted, in giving 
themſelves up to the perſecutors ; the other, for 
the crown of martyrdom, when perſuaded to do 
it themſelves, and thus to make the ſe&t the 
more ſpoken of: in general, the perſuader is faid 
to have ated upon different principles; for he 
uſed to run away with the caſt-off clothes of the 
unhappy wretch whom the flames were conſuming. 
Heretofore, when the court of juſtice belonging 
to the province was informed that any ſuch act 
was going forward, they were accuſtomed to 
ſend a detachment of troops to prevent it, if 
poſſible; but this frequently only haſtened the 
accompliſhment of what they wanted to prevent. 
For theſe eight years paſt they have been allowed 
to burn themſelves, and do as they pleaſe; no 
body offers to perſecute them: and ſince that 
time, burning is gone out of faſhion, and has 
not been heard of among them. 0 
The Abbt, always accurate, ſays they make 
the ſign of the croſs with three fingers: it is 
quite the contrary; they make it with the thumb 
and fourth finger; and the orthodox people, with 
the thumb, the firſt or ſecond finger. 
Mont Cbappe avers, There never was an 
inſtance of any one of the Razkolniki ſect being 
converted.“ He advances this very lightly, for 
O at 
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at the beginning of this century the half of Ruſſia 
was divided into ſome or other of the ſecs under 
that name, either openly or ſecretly : at preſent 
their number is very ſmall, and not one perſon 


of conſequence belongs to them. The moſt part 


of the Strelzi were of them. However much 
Peter the Great wiſhed to avoid perſecutions, the 
Razkolniki were not free during his reign. 
The Abb tells us, that he one day in jeſt 
enquired, «© Whether theſe ſectaries, who would 
only repeat Hallelujah twice, ſhou'd go to hell, 


or to purgatory ; for, as to heaven, that was ſurely 


out of queſtion?” The perſon (he does not 


| chooſe to name) anſwered, with a face crimſoned 


over, and eyes ir flamed, which beſpoke the nature 


of what he was going to ſay, * We have no 


purgatory, as in your Romiſh church: they muſt 
be irremiffibly damned. He could fay no more; 

and though in other reſpects he was a good man, 
and ever inclined to relieve the diſtrefled, he 
would perhaps have thought it, if in his power, 
a very - meritorious action to have annihilated me 


that inſtanit.“ I have ſome reaſon to imagine 
this ſcene paſſed between Munſ. Chappe and the 
_ archbiſhop of Tobolſk : this prelate was known 
to be a' fanatical perſecutor. A few pages back 


the 456; ſet him up as a model worthy of 


Imitation ; here he thinks proper not to name 


him. But, ſetting aſide fanaticiſm, perhaps he 


was * that the Abe ſhould have mentioned 
TC their 
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their repeating Hallelujah twice, as their great 


crime, when he perſecuted them for things that 
| ſeemed of more conſequence, and by which, 
according to the tenets of their religion, they 
are faid to incur damnation. I ſhould be glad 
to ſee the Abbe attempt to jeſt (as he calls it) 
upon ſuch ſubjects with Monſ. Chriſtophe de Beau- 
mont, by the grace of God and of the holy ſee, arch- 


biſhop of Paris: I fancy he would not be let off 


ſo eaſily as with a crimſoned face and an inflamed 


eye: the joke might be carried rather farther 


than he would. think agreeable, eee 
his fondneſs for jeſting. 
Mon. Chap pe ſays, that © Among the number 


of ſaints in Ruſſia, after St. Nictotus, St. Andrew * 


is one of thoſe in whom they place the greateſt 
confidence: his relics are at Nowgorod.“ He 
gives an account of St. Andrew's voyage by ſea, 
upon a mill-ſtone ; which 1s juſt as exact as the 
reſt of his accounts. St. Andrew is held in no 
greater veneration in Ruſſia than any other 


faint. The ſtory of the mill-ſtone belongs to 


St. Anthony, who is much revered at Nowgorod. 
The Abbé © faw an Archimandrite at Paris, who 
particularly confirmed to him the truth of all 

theſe facts.” The Abbe ought to truſt leſs to 
his own comprehenſion than he does; for un- 
doubtedly, if an Archimandrite at Paris mentioned 
this anecdote of the legend of the ſaints, it was 
St Anthony he ſpoke of; and St. Andrew could have 


O2 no 
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no concern with it at all. Thoſe words © He 
(the Archimandrite) would rather have ſubmitted 


to loſe his beard, than give up the moſt trifſing 


circumſtance of this narrative, which the A664 
was the more- e at, as he was a man of 
an enlightened genius,” are ſo very puerile, and the 
whole fo very. doubtful, that it is not worth while 
commenting upon them. Monſ. Chappe © aſked 
the archbiſhop an account of the Rufſian ſaints, 
and he mentioned very few.” Did the Abbe 
want the book with the hiſtory of all the ſaints ? 
or did he expect the archbiſhop was to give 
him an account of them? The prelate might 
have lent him fourteen volumes in folio, printed 
in Ruffian, which would fully have ſatisfied his 
curioſity with regard to them: but if the Albi 
wanted to have it all by word of mouth, it might 
have furniſhed converſation for the ſame length of 
time as the Arabian tales and nights entertainments, 
and have been rather leſs inſtructive to the Abbé; 
and even for a longer ſpace, as notwithſtanding the 
great friendſhip Monſ. Chappe mentions to have ſub- 
ſiſted between the archbiſhop of Tobolfk and him- 
ſelf, I am rather inclined to ſuſpect all their conver- 
| fation was carried on by the help of an interpreter, 
and therefore was not precifely what it now 
appears upon paper. It is very certain the prelate 
underſtood no language but Greek, Ruſſian, and 
Laein; and the Alb has n * doubt, 

5 he 
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be did not know any of the three, by the blunders 
he has headlong conſtantly run into. 
The next paragraph furniſhes one of the 

very few inſtances this great book contains of 
the Abb''s veracity z and this is his owning frankly 
he paid off with a lie the archbiſhop's curioſity 
about the pope. He ſays, The prelate thought 
it very extraordinary, that his holineſs ſhould 
receive the ſacrament ſeated in an arm-chair. 1 
firſt denied the fact; but when he told me, 
that a certain Ruſſian had been an eye · witneſs of it 
at the conſecration of the laſt pope, to avoid 
entering into diſputes which are ever diſagreeable, 
I affured him the pope was a cripple.” Clear 
Monſ. Chappe's book of ſuch like flaſhes of wit, 
and ſee, reader, the fize it will be reduced to. 
« The archbiſhop of Tobolſk (according to our 
author) had a diſl ke to the idea of the motion 
of the earth; and he quoted paſſages from St. Paul 
in ſupport of the contrary opinion.” The Au 
denies the exiſtence of theſe paſſages, though at 
Rome the opinion of the motion of the earth 
has been placed in the index of heretical matters, 
and there ſupported, by theſe. very citations of 
the archbiſhop, from holy writ. 

Mon. d. Auterache ſays, * Although the vriefts 
in Ruſſia are unfit, from their ignorance, to make 
proſelytes, yet. they have the folly of attempting 
to convert every body.“ Alas! Abbé, it little 
ſuits you to make this remark; the greateſt . 
21 5 foundation 
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foundation you can have had for it, may have 
been ſome ecclefiaſtic uſing arguments to convince 
- unbelievers of their errors. In France no means, 
however bad, are thought wrong when employed 
for the converfion of a heretic. Here follows 
- ſtory of a prelate, who at dinner undertook to 
convert the Abbi's ſervant, who was a Lutheran, 
and would not be converted: the prelate in anger 
took up a plate to throw it at his head, by 


way of a capital argument. The Abbe interpoſed, . 


and the whole affair was made up by the help 
of a few glaſſes of crematum. The intention of 
this ſtory is too evident to leave the leaſt neceſſity 
for me to point out, to my reader, either the 
abſurdity or falſity of it. 

The 4664 is diſpleaſed that our Ruſſian churches 
are ſo ſmall: the reaſon is, that our ſervice does 
not require them larger, as every body is obliged 
to ſtand; conſequently, room for ſeats would be 
uſeleſs. 

In the next page, reader, you will find what 
the Abbé calls the deſcription of the ceremonies 
at Eaſter; but do not flatter yourſelf, becauſe you 


na, at the head of this part of the work, Of 


the Greek Religion, that he will. give you any 
account of the worſhip on that day : this never 
once entered his thought; but he tells us a 
very ingenious cock-and-bull ſtory of two Ruſſians 
(ef the loweſt claſs, probably) coming to wiſh 
him a 1 Eaſter; and that he ran againſt one, 


and 
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and from the other; ſent them both away, 
diſpleaſed with their reception no doubt; and 
then faſtened his door with two nails, one at 
top, the other at bottom. A few hours after- 
wards he learnt that this was the uſual day 
for men to go to each other's houſes in the 
morning, and introduce themſelves into it, 
by faying, Jeſus Chrift is riſen: the anſwer to 
which is, Zes, be is riſen. The people then 
embrace, give each other eggs, and drink a 
great deal of brandy.” Obſerve here, reader, 
that this Abbe, ſo well inſtructed, fo full of 
knowledge, and ſo inquiſitive about the cuſtoms 
of Ruffia, did not know that it was their Eaſter, 
the greateſt day in the Greek church, kept 'holy 
| above all others, as was cuſtomary in the primitive 
church, and its celebration conſidered as the moſt 
clearly demonſtrative mark of adherence to the 
_ chriſtian religion, becauſe it was inftituted in com- 
memoration of the reſurrection of Jeſus Chrift ; 
and thence it is become uſual to ſay, Feſus Chriſt is 
riſen to day. The cuſtom of giving eggs is only 
among the common people; and that not alone in 
Ruſſia, but in Germany, and many other countries, 
where every one undeniably has heard of 
Eaſter eggs: and I fancy the A well knew 
this; but he thought it more convenient juſt 
then to be ignorant of it: and he adds, They 
drink a great deal of brandy.“ This alone is 
à a ſufficient proof the Abbé was moſtly among 
the common people, and rated the whole nation 
| | according 
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| 
| 
| according to their cuſtoms. I I was 
particularly attentive in. complying with the 
| cuſtoms of the country, without which en 
| 2 man makes himſelf diſagreeable to every body.” 
| There was but one little thiy wanting to give 
this deſire of compliance its pr per weight, which 
I was, that the be never had the ſenſe to find 
| out what really was the cuſtom, but ſaw every 
thing differently from what it was meant to be. 
And here again is a concluſion drawn, for the 
manners of the whole nation, from the cuſtom 
of a few of the trades people: you might as well 
believe, Abbe, that the trades people and burgeſſes 
of French Flanders ſet the faſhions to 35 | 
| Pariſians. 5 
| Here is what Monſ. Chappe ſays: „ The . 
noon is employed in viſiting the women, who 
alſo go a viſiting themſelves: they are generally 
| accompanied by the men; and they enjoy this 
| opportunity of going out very much, as they are 
a greatly confined at other times, whilſt the men in- 
| dulge themſelves in drinking the whole day. Ihe 
1 room where the viſitors are received is ſet out 
| | with all their finery: there is a kind of ſideboard 
| nmnmaaiſed in form of an altar at the end of the 
| apartment, where all the riches of the family, 
| plates, diſhes, Knives, forks, bottles, glaſſes, 
| candleſticks, &c. are ſet out upon many brackets, 
and placed in the niceſt order. In the middle 
of the room is a table covered with a carpet, 
and ſet out with Chineſe ſweetmeats, and 
s 2 
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agaſpecies af raſpberries. of this country dried in the 


| ſun, On coming into the apartment, all the people 
place themſelves, and ſtand along the benches 
Which ſurround the table; the women firſt, and 

the men next. Then. the miſtreſs, of the houſe, 

with the utmoſt gravity, and without ſaying a word,. 
kifles all the company round: when this ceremony 
is over, the men retire into another apartment, ; 
and the women are left by themſelves in the 
firſt. There is alſo a table ſpread with a * 

and ſweetmeats in the room which the men go to · 
. The beginning of this paragraph, where the 
Ai ſays the women ſeldom. enjoy the liberty of 
gaing out, ſhews. plainly it is the tradesmens wives 
and, lower fort. he means, as the women of quality: 


run about perhaps more than in any other part 5 


af the world. He ſays, The men are indulged © 

in drinking the Whole day.” He ſhould have 

added, Thoſe that have au inclinationfor it; and this 
would greatly diminiſh this multitude of drinkers ; 
for it is a real fact, that the number of Ruſſians 
who never taſte ſtrong liquors at all greatly exceeds 
that of thoſe who drink. The arrangement of the 
apartment, as the Abi deſeribes it, leaves not the 
ſmalleſt doubt, but that it is the lower claſs he is 
ſpeaking of. He ought to have ſaid ſo; but he 
was better pleaſed to let his reader ſuppoſe it was the 


4 "cuſtom of the whole nation he was giving an 


account of: he ſhewed his diſcernment in the 
choice of the model. The manner in which ſome 
little tradesman's apar:ment in Tobolſk was ſet out 


* 
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on Eaſter day, as well deſerved being TE OM to 


poſterity, as many Oy in chil a and enter- 
taining book, 
The Abbe concludes. his account of the Greek 


Religion with the deſcription of the manner in which 
the tradesman and his wife acquitted themſelves in 


doing the honours of their houſe: the ladies drank 


nothing but tea, coffee, and beer - no ſtrong liquors; 


but the men were almoſt all drunk at the end of 


rec or four viſits. The ſecond viſit gave the Abbe 
the head-ach ; and he learn: from a Ruſſian the 
contrivance of ſpitting into his handkerchief all 


the brandy they gave him, becauſe they took it 


ill that he ſaid at the table of the women, inftead of 


retiring with the men, &c. Are not you at this 


inftant, reader, greatly improved in your knowledge | 


of the Greek religion, from what the Abbé in this 


part of his book has told you of it? And would 


you ever have expected to meet with ſo many 


> inſtructive and amuſing anecdotes under this head ? 


Has not the Abbe properly anſwered your expecta- 
tion from the head of this chapter? and is it not 
ee kept up to by the deſcription of the 
entertainment at the Tobolſk tradesman's on Eaſter 


3 by the tale of the crematum; the ſatire upon 


the clergy and people; the very accurate account of 


5 the Razkolniki; and by the few words upon the 
tenets and ceremonies of the Greek church? 


Thus it is then, that pompous titles are filled 


up with what is done and ſeen in running poſt 
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